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AUTO FIRE COMPANIES 
CONSIDER MERIT RATING 
FOR COLLISION INSURANCE 


Conference Committee Now 
Studying Ways of Popularizing 
This Form of Protection 


UNLIKELY FOR FIRE-THEFT 








Premium Charges Too Low For 
New Plan; Rates Already 
Cut for 1929 


Automobile underwriters of fire insur- 
ance companies read with interest last 
week news that the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters had de- 
cided upon a merit rating plan of 10% 
for automobile liability and property 
damage policies. With the casualty com- 
panies giving formal endorsement to the 
principle of allowing rate reductions to 
assureds who have gone without acci- 
dents for a definite period, the fire com- 
panies are considering whether the merit 
rating idea will become applicable to the 
automobile covers written by the fire in- 
surers. 

The first reaction appears to be that 
the fire companies will not consider merit 
rating for automobile fire and theft poli- 
cies because the premiums are too smal] 
to make a 10% reduction very attractive 
to assureds and because 1929 fire and 
theft insurance rates in the Eastern ter- 
ritory have already been reduced mate- 
tially on the average to all car owners. 
Another reason for the probable rejec- 
tion of merit rating for fire and theft 
insruance is that an assured has not as 
much control over the probability for fire 
and theft claims as he has over liability 
or property damage losses for which he 
can be held responsible. 

Committee Studying Collision 

_ At the present time, however, there 
Is a committee of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Conference studying 
the whole subject of collision insurance 
rating. The committee is also seeking 
ways and means of making collision cov- 
erage more popular with car owners. Ad- 
mittediy the biggest handicap to the 
development of collision coverage is the 
cost of this protection. Rates of neces- 
sity have been fixed at almost a pro- 
hibitive level for full cover insurance, 
while the deductible forms suffer sales 
resistance from two angles, comparative- 
ly high cost and lack of insurance ex- 
cept upon losses exceeding the amount 
of the deduction. 

It is Possible that this company ex- 
€cutive committee may decide to employ 
merit rating in some form for collision 
Msurance. As far as is known no defi- 
nite arrangement for popularizing the 
collision cover has as yet been agreed 
upon, although many suggestions have 

een received and analyzed thoroughly. 

he so-called 50-50 collision insurance 
Policies now in use in Texas and the 
acific Coast territory involve a certain 
amount of merit rating. The 50-50 pol- 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 
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Excellent Service and Facilities 
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A Hot Spark on a Cold Day 


That describes. a Direct Mail letter sent from the Home 
Office to an Agent’s prospect. Takes the chill out of the inter- 
view. Pulls more apps out of a given number of interviews 
than if the Agent had himself been obliged to make the 
approach. In brief, Direct Mail pays the Agent and pays him 
well. - , 


Our new Direct Mail department is functioning strongly. 
Reports of gratifying results — results! not hopes—are daily 
coming to the Home Office. Only one of many services given 
to Penn Mutual Agents. 


Places for high grade men and women, who have a goal, 
determination, and character, with the purpose to make life 
insurance their life’s work. 





Wom. A. Law, President 
Wom. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Independence Square Founded 1847 




















“INVESTMENT POLICY OF 
GERMAN C0°S. RADICALLY 
CHANGED SINE DEFLATION 


May Now Invest Reserves In the 
Same Currencies As 
Policies 
LISTED STOCK PERMITTED 


Results Of Assets Shrinkage From 
Six Billions To 148 Million 
In Deflation 








The regulations governing the invest- 
ments of German insurance companies 
have been radically modified and liberal- 
ized during the years since deflation to 
adjust companies to the changed eco- 
nomic conditions. Under the old invest- 
ment policy the life companies could in- 
vest in no foreign currencies and they 
suffered tremendous snrinkage. The as- 
sets of the life companies in 1914 were 
six billion marks and at the end of de- 
flation-in 1924 this had dwindled to 148 
million gold marks. According to new 
regulations of the “Reich” Insurance 
Control Office life insurance companies 
are permitted to buy any shares which 
are officially quoted by any German 
bourse. This is a decided departure from 
the old regulations. The only restric- 
tion is that the shares must be paid in 
full, not more than 10% of one con- 
cern’s shares may be bought by one 
insurance company and the total amount 
invested in shares must not exceed 10% 
of the total reserves of one insurance 
company. 

Foreign Currency Investments Now 


The most sweeping change is that the 
German life insurance companies may in- 
vest the amount of the reserves in the 
same currencies as the policies. The law 
provides that 25% of the premium re- 
serves may be invested in domestic real 
estate and about the same amount in 
shares and-short term loans. The fol- 
lowing comments are summarized from 
a discussion of conditions by Dr. Hans 
Ullrich of Berlin. 

Another change is that the companies 
may invest in the promissory, notes of 
any domestic commercial, industrial, or 
agricultural enterprise as long as repay- 
ment is guaranteed by securities. There 
is a limitation that only 10% of the re- 
serves in general and never more than 
20% may be so invested. The security 
must be from one to two times the value 
of the loan; bonds or shares issued by 
the borrower are not accepted as se- 
curity. 

Before the war German insurance con- 
sidered investments in real estate of mi- 
nor importance and only a small pro- 
portion of the assets were so invested. 
They were not permitted, in fact, to buy 
real estate except under foreclosure to 
protect an investment and the money so 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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THE SALESMANAGER 


Tue most important item in the 
organization of a rapidly growing life 
insurance agency is the education, 
supervision and satisfaction of its 
members . . . . An individual 
capable of undertaking this work is 
a valuable asset to the men who look 
to him for guidance. . . . Those 
acquainted with the sales and ed- 
ucational record of Mr. Richard D. 
Lichtermann, will have further con- 
fidence in this office in learning that 
he has been made production man- 
ager of 








—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE - PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 
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Wide Versatility Of 
Robert L. Cox’s Career 


HAS BEEN PROMINENT SINCE 1903 





Close Associate of Hughes and Cleve- 
land; Ran Farm as Boy; Publisher 
and Lawyer 





Robert Lynn Cox, who has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life succeeding Frederick H. Ecker, is 
widely regarded in the business as one 
of the most forceful of the strong per- 


sonalities in the business. Furthermore, 
his career has been more than usually 
interesting, starting as a boy on a farm, 
running a foundry, embracing years ot 
publishing, practicing law and serving as 
a legislator before entering the insurance 
business. He probably takes more inter- 
est in public relations, salesmanship and 
advertising than do any of the other in- 
surance men of his rank. And his work 
at the Metropolitan has covered a pret- 
ty wide range. His versatility and imagi- 
nation were frequently mentioned by the 
late Haley Fiske in his talks to the 
field force at the annual conventions. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
Mr. Cox’s career is that he was not ad- 
mitted to the bar until he was thirty- 
two. However, he has been prominent 
since 1903 when he’ entered the New 
York State Assembly. 

Start of Political Career 

A successful young lawyer he had been 
nominated by the Republicans for the 
office, his opponent being George F. 
Schultz. The Buffalo newspaper men 
first had their attention called to young 
Cox by a political boss who advised them 
to go to a meeting in the Twenty-second 
and hear him make his maiden 
speech as a candidate. 


“That young fellow has the goods,” 
said the politician. “Go up and you will 
hear something. I predict that he will 


be elected and will have a brilliant ca- 
reer.” 


The reporters were not disappointed. 


Cox was elected by a plurality of 3,701 
votes over Schultz. In the Assembly he 
quickly gave the impression of being a 
fearless, intelligent and honest assem- 
blymar. He did fine work on committees 
and refused to let anv faction in or out 
of the legislature bully him. His posi- 
ton was rather difficult. He had been 
Sent to represent a district which was 
largely “blue stocking.” The party was 
emergiv< from the old school of bossism 
to the new type of strong independent 
Politica’ leadership. The assemblyman 
had to please his constituents and yet 
not de'y the bosses. Cox walked the 
Straight and narrow path keeping on 
good ‘crms with all. In the assembly 
he mac friends with James W. Wads- 
worth later United States Senator; 
Speak: Nixon and others. At one time 
he Shared the same room with Jesse S. 
Phillips when he was chairman of the 
Judiciars committee and Phillips was 
chairman of the codes committee. In 
193 he was renominated without oppo- 
Sition and elected by a plurality of 4,516 
votes over William H. Jones, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. In 1904 he was again 
renominated without opposition and this 
oe 4 s plurality was 5,482 votes. In 
; ih ne was appointed a member of the 
owing committees: chairman of the 


Hom ce on claims and member of the 
ommittee on the affairs of cities. 


Early Days on the Farm 


ox was born on a small farm in 

His father not only ran the 
— but also a flour mul. It was in do- 
ng the chores around this farm that Mr. 
rr learned how definitely one could be 
ee up toa job. Cows had to be milked 
tim Orses and poultry fed at a certain 

€ and it was up to the farm boy to 


do it. Thus, he learned not to dodge his 
work. He went to a district school on 
an adjoining farm, taking his first lessons 
there when he was five years old. His 
mother, by the way, taught in the dis- 
trict school. 

When he was sixteen years old his 
father’s health broke down and he moved 
to a farm of eighty acres one mile from 
Nora, Ill., where he went to “the high 
school.” In those days in towns the size 
of Nora—it had 500 population—there 
was no hard and fast set curriculum, 
but most boys got out of the school 
what they put into it. Young Cox went 
to this school in the winter time while 
the summer time found him having all 
he could do taking care of the farm, 
which finally got to be in his complete 
charge. It was a farm with a tremen- 
dous odd lot of duties as several of the 
acres were devoted to growing tobacco. 
At the time considerable tobacco was 
planted in Illinois and Wisconsin farms, 
and it was back-breaking work. 

A regular Saturday job in the winter 
time for the young farmer was to take 
horses and: sled, drive four miles to a 
woodpile, cut the wood, and haul it home. 

hen he was nineteen years old his 
father gave up the farm and young Cox 
and his mother went to Buffalo to visit 
relatives. While there he decided to look 
for a job and found a place in a foundry 
which made iron castings for school fur- 
niture. At the start he was a shipping 
clerk. By the time he had reached the 
age of 22 he was superintendent of the 
foundry which employed seventy-five or 
eighty men. 

A couple of years later he decided to 
try his luck in New York City and he 
went into the publishing business with 
his uncle, the firm being known as Gar- 
retson, Cox & Co. This publishing en- 
terprise, which experience was to prove 
of great value to Mr. Cox in later years 
had a close tie-up with John B. Aiden 
who had built up a considerable business 
by republishing standard works which 
were retailed at a price within every- 
body’s reach. Garretson, Cox & Co. had 
a book bindery, a job printing plant and 
some presses. They got out some of the 
books and also took over the publication 
of a thirty-two volume encyclopedia 
known as the Columbian. Later, the pub- 
lishing business was moved to Buffalo 
when Alden ran into financial difficulties. 

Incidentally, among their other activi- 
ties Garretson, Cox & Co. published a 
quarterly magazine called “Current His- 
tory.” It reached a clientele similar to 
that catered to by “Public Opinion,” 
which later was merged with the “Lit- 
erary Digest.” 

After returning to Buffalo Mr. Cox 
decided that the publishing business was 
too hazardous; or at least not profitable 
enough, and he began to center” his 
thoughts upon becoming a lawyer. He 
had already registered as a law clerk in 
a New York law office as a result of 
some experience in helping wind up the 
Alden business. So he began to study 
law at night in order to take the regents’ 
examinations. It was necessary for him 
to score 32 points. He picked the sub- 
jects which registered the most points. 
One of these was geometry, which count- 
ed four points in itself. It meant a lot 
of hard work. There were lectures to 
hear two hours a day and examinations 
to take sitting alongside of boys in a 
school. He finally got his LL.B. degree. 
This was in the Buffalo Law School, now 
part of the University of Buffalo. 


Opens Law Office 


While there were some embarrass- 
ments for a man of thirty taking these 
examinations the fact that Mr. Cox had 
had ten years of business experience was 
anything but a handicap. He was also 
able to do considerable work on wills and 
title matters before being admitted to 
the bar. In that way he began to build 
up some clientele in the business com- 


munity which meant immediate business 
for his law firm when it was started. The 
first law firm was known as Cox & Kim- 
ball. Then Francis K. Kernan, son of 
John D. Kernan of Utica, joined it, the 
firm being known as Cox, Kernan & 
Kimball. John D. Kernan, a picturesque 
figure, was a director of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. His son, Fran- 
cis K., Mr. Cox’s old partner, is now a 
director of the Equitable. When Mr. 
Kernan retired from the firm the name 
was changed to Cox, Kimball & Stowe. 

Mr. Cox first attracted insurance atten- 
tion when in 1905 Speaker Nixon ap- 
pointed him a member of the Joint Leg- 
islative Committee to investigate the 
business and affairs of the life insurance 
companies. This was the famous Arm- 
strong committee, named after Senator 
Armstrong of Rochester, N. Y. 

When first approached to serve on the 
committee Mr. Cox backed away. He 
had spent months at the regular session 
and also at a special session where there 
were impeachment proceedings against 
Judge Hooker. He thought it high time 
to get back to his law practice in Buf- 
falo, but he was told that the Speaker 
was insistent that he go on the commit- 
tee as he wanted the strongest man he 
could get in the western part of the state. 
Cox finally acquiesced. It turned out to 
be a momentous decision, one which led 
to what was to be his real life work—in- 
surance. 

On the committee he was one of the 
most competent members. He was 
thrown into close contact with Charles 
E. Hughes, who became Governor as the 
result of the brilliant manner in which 
he conducted the investigation. Cox did 
not want to return to the legislature but 
was prevailed upon to do so as the par‘v 
leaders wanted the recommendations of 
the committee in the way of a new in- 
surance code passed. 


Goes With Life Presidents 

In 1907 Mr. Cox came to New York 
on business and while here went into the 
offices of the Metropolitan Life to pay 
a call. He then returned to Albany. 
Some of the leading life insurance com- 
panies had organized the Association o£ 
Life Insurance Presidents, Grover Cleve- 
land, former President of the United 
States, having been elected chairman 
and counsel. Haley Fiske and Paul Mor- 
ton had been appointed a special com: 
mittee on organization. Mr. Fiske and 
some of the other prominent life execu- 
tives had seen Mr. Cox in action at the 
Armstrong committee hearings, and were 
convinced that he would be a valuable 
man for the new association. Mr. Fiske 
sent Mr. Cox a wire requesting that he 
pay him a visit. This interview finally 
resulted in Mr. Cox going with the new 
association as its attorney and secretary. 
That began for Mr. Cox a most pleasant 
relationship with Grover Cleveland, ex- 
tending for a year and a half or until 
the death of the former President. 

Mr. Cleveland came to the Life Presi- 
dents’ office several times a week. Mr. 
Cox saw him frequently at Princeton, 
N. J., in his home. He had never met 
him in Buffalo where Mr. Cleveland 
lived before becoming Governor. In 
speaking of Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Cox said 
recently : 

“He was a man of such extraordinary 
character that no one could be associ- 
ated with him without holding him in 
highest esteem. From the standpoint of 
integrity he always rang true. He de- 
cided all questions from the standpoint 
of whether he thought they were right.” 

Many people wondered why Grover 
Cleveland at his advanced age and with 
his great reputation shouid have consent- 
ed to have become chairman of this new 
organization, the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. At the time life in- 
surance was being heavily bombarded 
and if the Association of Life Presidents 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Lawyers Call Lincoln 
Concentration Wizard 


COUNSEL SOUGHT AT MEETINGS 





How He Entered New York Insurance 
Department; Phillips Met Him At 
Constitutional Convention 





The election of Leroy A. Lincoln, gen- 
eral counsel of the Metropolitan Life, to 
the first vice-presidency of that company 
—an office that was especially created by 
the board of directors at the recent elec- 
tion—has given widespread satisfaction 
to insurance lawyers of America. 

For some time Mr. Lincoln has been 
a popular figure in the deliberations of 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel, and probably no insurance lawyer 
in the country knows more members of 
his own fraternity than Mr. Lincoln does, 
or is held in higher respect. 

He is a member of a group of men 
prominent in the business who had their 
early training in Buffalo. These men in- 
clude Robert Lynn Cox, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life; Alfred Hurrell, 
vice-president and general counsel of 
The Prudential; George T. Wight, man- 
ager of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, and Frederick G. Dunham, 
one of the leading lights in the Metro- 
politan’s legal division. 

Mr. Lincoln was reared in a legal at- 
mosphere. His father, a distinguished 
man, was counsel for three governors of 
New York State, including Theodore 
Roosevelt. Later there were published a 
remarkable set of books on the consti- 
tutional law of this state written by the 
father. works regarded as the last word 
on the subject. 

How He Entered Insurance Business 

Mr. Lincoln came into the insurance 
business through Jesse S. Phillips, who 
is now president of the Great American 
Indemnity Co., a running mate of the 
Great American Fire. They met at a 
constitutional convention upstate. At the 
time Mr. Lincoln was a young lawyer. 
Mr. Phillips had been appointed Super- 
intendent of Insurance in New York 
State but had not yet taken office. Their 
first contact was on a committee. At 
the start they clashed, but before the 
convention was over Mr. Phillips had 
formed a tremendous admiration for 
Lincoln’s mind, logic and manner of dig- 
ging into things. Lincoln is slow of 
speech, serious in manner, very delibera- 
tive. From the time he was a very 
young man facts alone have swayed his 
judgment. Extraneous material, emo- 
tional oubursts, forensic explanations 
along by-ways have left him cold. 

Attending this constitutional conven- 
tion were leaders of the New York bar, 
such men as Elihu Root and George W. 
Wickersham. Lincoln easily held his 
own and before the convention adjourned 
Phillips had made up his mind that he 
wanted Lincoln as counsel for the de- 
partment. First the Buffalo man thought 
he was not serious but Phillips wat 
quick to show that he was. He told the 
lawyer that he would have to make a 
sacrifice in his income but pointed to the 
success of others who had held the po- 
sition and offered the prophesy that Lin- 
coln’s career would be brilliant. 

In the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment Phillips and Lincoln made a great 
team. The standard of counsel of the 
Department was a high one as Alfred 
Hurrell and others who had held the 
position were fine lawvers. Lincoln made 
a splendid impression at the Department, 
not only with his confreres but also 
among insurance people, including Haley 
Fiske. 

Joined Rumsey & Morgan 

One day David Rumsey of Rumsey & 
Morgan, one of America’s leading insur- 
ance attorneys, went to Albany on busi- 
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ness with the department for clients, and 
met Lincoln. After leaving the capitol 
he walked over to his hotel but had not 
gone very far before he decided that he 
would try to associate Mr. Lincoln with 
his office. Mr. Rumsey’s specialty was 
fire insurance law as he was formerly 
one of the principal officers of the Con- 
tinental Fire and the Fidelity-Phenix 
He wanted his organization rounded out 
and felt that Mr. Lincoln was the exact 
man who should come in. He, there- 
fore, retraced his steps and saw Mr. Lin- 
coln again. This interview resulted in 
Mr. Lincoln leaving the New York In- 
surance Department and going with 
Rumsey & Morgan. 

When Haley Fiske learned that Mr. 
Lincoln had quit the Department he was 
anxious for him to come up to the Met- 
ropolitan, and eventually the lawyer did 
this on a part time arrangement at the 
start, but his duties at the Metropolitan 
continued to grow until he became head 
of the Metropolitan’s legal division, suc- 
ceeding Senator William J. Tully. Mr. 
Lincoln has continued his membership 
in the Rumsey & Morgan firm. 

Lincoln In Conferences 

In discussing Lincoln with The East- 
ern Underwriter this week one of the 
leading men in the business referred to 
his amazing powers of concentration. 

“He can sit in at a conference of the 
most complicated nature at which one 
man after another will give his view- 
point,” he said. “There isn’t a better 
listener in the business. He will sit back 
silently not missing a word. At the end 
of a couple of hours he will arise and 
sum up the entire discussion in five min- 
utes, not missing a vital point. 

“Another interesting thing about con- 
ferences attended by Mr. Lincoln is he 

may enter one where he is not known 
by all present, but before the conference 
is over his personality has made an im- 
pression upon every person present. He 
never equivocates. He is blunt, but un- 
like many men who are swayed by in- 
tellect and make their decisions without 
haste, he does not harbor animus or ran- 
cor if his opinions do not prevail. He 
gives the general impression of a man 
who has never told a lie.” 

As Seen By Alfred Hurrell 

Alfred Hurrell of The Prudential, per- 
sonal and business friend of Mr. Lincoln, 
of many years’ standing, made these 
comments upon him tnis week in re- 
sponse to a request for a statement by 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Mr. Lincoln is a very modest man, 
of few words, but his intimates know 
that back of his quiet demeanor is a 


large measure of human kindness. His 
consideration and thoughtfulness for 


others distinguish all of his contacts 
both in private and in business life. He 
is ever ready to help the other fellow. 
These characteristics and human quali- 
ties, as well as his legal ability, have 
made him an outstanding character even 
when he occupied official position at Al- 
bany. 

“Besides, the new first vice-president 
is nO mean sportsman. His golf game 
and familiarity with the pasteboards 
make him a much sought-after man in 
his leisure moments. It is quite the cus- 
tom for him to bring home the golf 
trophies from the spring meetings of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
and they do say that he is still ’way 
ahead in the small emoluments that are 
sometimes incident to the great indoor 
sport known as auction: and other kin- 
dred games of even older origin.” 
George W. Smith Discusses Mr. Lincoln 

In talking about Mr. Lincoln with a 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer this week George W. Smith. vice- 
president of the New England Mutual, 
and formerly counsel of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, made some 
interesting comments upon Mr. Lincoln’s 
home life which he described as ideal. 
“He suffered a tremendous loss in the 
death of his wife about a year ago and 
his relationship with his two boys is 
ideal,” said Mr. Smith. “These boys, who 
are thirteen and fifteen years old, have 


just returned with him from South Am- 
erica where he spent about four months 
in the interest of the Metropolitan Life. 
He frequently takes his boys to high 
school in the morning and after dinner 
has made it a practice to go through 
their lessons with them.” In talking to 
Mr. Lincoln as a lawyer Mr. Smith said: 

“He has an unusually fine legal mind, 
is definite in his conclusions, expresses 
himself well and forcefully, and has a 
wide knowledge of court decisions and 
the interpretation of insurance law of 
various states and in federal courts. He 
has a forceful personality and always 
takes an aggressive stand in the inter- 
ests of policyholders’ and company equi- 
ties. In any conference between com- 
panies his recommendations on _ legal 
questions carry great weight. In my con- 
tacts with him as an executive I have 
been impressed with the ease with which 
he accomplishes a vast amount of work. 
and with his photographic memory of 


cases, decisions and incidental details 
which may have happened years before. 
He has a very clear vision of the re- 
sponsibilities which must be assumed by 
a company of the size and character of 
the Metropolitan, and a complete knowl- 
edge of how its eminent position was, 
step by step, attained.” 





EX-GOV. SMITH MADE DIRECTOR 





Elected to Board of Metropolitan Life 
At Recent Meeting; Also Trust 
Co. Director 
Former Governor Alfred E. Smith of 
New York has been elected a director of 
the Metropolitan Life, which is the sec- 
ond directorship to which the recent 
Democratic presidential nominee has 
been elected since his term expired as 
governor the first of the vear. He was 
made a director, January 17, of the Coun- 
ty Trust Co. of New York, of which his 

friend James J. Riordan is president. 
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Borrowed On Policies 3 
To Continue As Agent 


L. J. BAIR FINALLY SUCCEEDED 





Story of One of New Agents of ‘Vells, 





Meissel & Peyser, Inc., National ‘ife 
of Vermont 
Among the agents attracting ati«ntion 


in the Wells, Meissel & Peyser, Inc, 
agency, National Life of Vermont, New 
York, which agency paid . for it: first 
million dollar month in March, is Leigh 
J. Bair, who has been in the bzsiness 
only eight months, and after a har“ drive 
with prospects there, finally won out. 

A New Yorker, he entered the College 
of the City of New York and in 19}3 
entered the employ of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. as laboratory assistant in the 
engineering department. After remain- 
ing in this capacity for two years he 
became connected with the Cooper Hew- 
itt Electric Co. as sales engineer, and 
when the dark war clouds of 1917 burst 
Mr. Bair entered the army as a cadet in 
the air service ground school at Cornell 
University. He went overseas in No- 
vember, 1917, with the 16th Foreign De- 
tachment, member of the 103rd Squad- 
ron, 3rd Pursuit Group, the former La- 
fayette Escadrille. 

The war being over, Bair returned to 
this country in February, 1919, and be- 
came connected with the General Elec- 
tric Co. in the foreign department, where 
he remained for a period of one year, 
after which he became selling represen- 
tative of the Omar Tire & Rubber Co. 
Later he incorporated the Spad Manu- 
facturing Co., selling Ford timers and 
specialties. Mr. Bair was president of 
this company until 1927, when the dis- 
continuance of the old models of ‘the 
Ford cars forced his company out of 
existence. Mr. Bair then went with an- 
other selling organization and on July 
Ist, 1928, entered the life insurance busi- 
nes with Wells, Meissel & Peyser, Inc. 

Mr. Bair received the course of in- 
struction given by this agency to all men 
entering the business and started his so- 
licitation for life insurance. He says that 


the first few months meant very hard , 


work and days of discouragement. To 
date he has paid for $600,000 and one of 
his largest cases was an Age 55, so that 
his business has produced substantial 
premiums. 

When asked what led him to enter- 
ing the life insurance business, Mr. Bair 
replied: “Because all my experience in 
business had indicated a lack of per- 
manency due to conditions over which 
I personally had no control. Also, I felt 
that by going into the business of life 
insurance I was creating a business ¢a 
reer for myself, the scope of which de- 
pended solely on the efforts which I put 
into it. I was anxious to make money 
and I was willing to exchange « hard 
day’s work for the money I could earn, 
and the idea of building up a substan 
tial renewal account appealed to me very 
strongly. I had been thoroughly sold on 
life insurance as an institution and the 
further I have gone into the study of 
life insurance the more enthusiastic 
have become about it as one of the 
greatest benefits to mankind. 

“When I started in the business and 
for the first several months my income 
was meager, but my belief in the bus 
ness was sufficiently strong that I bor- 
rowed money on my own insurance por 
icies to enable me to continue. But | 
believe now that I am establis! ed for 
all time in one of the most p: vfitable 
as well as splendid businesses i" which 
a man can engage.” 





SUES TO COLLECT INSUR/.NCE 


The Acacia Mutual Life ha = 
made the defendant in a suit fled 
Mrs. Grace G. Cole, who claims her hus 
band Clarence Clinton Cole carried # 
policy with the company which entitles 
her to $10,000. Cole was killec in 
automobile accident February 9 this yea" 
Suit filed March 25. 
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Mutual Life Promotes 
Ten Home Office Men 


A SKETCH OF THEIR CAREERS 





Dr. P. M. Foshay Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and Supervisor of Selection; 
A. D. Reiley Risk Supervisor 





Ten home office men, mostly in the 
medical selection department, have been 
promoted by the Mutual Life of New 
York. . The promotions follow: 

Dr.’ P. Maxwell Foshay, second vice- 
president and manager of selection; A. 
D. Reiley, supervisor of risks; Godfrey 
Moora, associate supervisor of risks; F. 
L. Huxtable, E. G. Walker and EB. Hi: 
Niedenstein, assistant supervisor of 
risks; Dr. E. McP. Armstrong, associate 
medical director; Dr. W. L. Willis and 
Dr. H. A. Bancel, assistant medical di- 
rectors; Oliver M. Whipple, assistant fi- 
nancial manager. 

Dr. M. Foshay, now second vice-presi- 
dent and manager of selection, has been 
with the Mutual Life for twenty-nine 
years. His entrance into insurance was 
made a year earlier, when he was ap- 
pointed local examiner for several com- 
panies including the Mutual in Cleve- 
land. The Mutual had a branch in Cleve- 
land which was issuing policies, and Dr. 
Foshay joined its medical department. 
In 1906 Dr. Foshay came to the home 
office in New York City and has been 
here since, holding successive positions 
in the selection department. 

Dr. Foshay succeeds Dr. Granville M. 
White who retires under the company’s 
retirement plan after forty-two years in 
various capacities as medical examiner, 
assistant medical director, medical di- 
rector, secretary and then as second 
vice-president and manager of selection. 

A. D. Reiley, supervisor of risks, has 
spent his entire career with the Mu- 
tual Life, having come there from school. 
He studied for the bar but never prac- 
ticed. During the World War he was a 
commanding officer in the Safety and 
Sanitation Bureau of the army, operat- 
ing in this country. 


Nearly Three Decades With Company 


Godfrey Moora, associate supervisor of 
risks, also came direct to the company 
from school. He has been with it for 
twenty-nine years. Previously he has 
been an assistant inspector of risks and 
an assistant to the inspector. 

F. L. Huxtable, assistant supervisor of 
risks, was an assistant manager of a ho- 
tel before he came into the insurance 
business fifteen years ago as an investi- 
gator for the Mutual Life. He is a na- 





Pervisor of risks, has been with the com- 
Pany tor eighteen years, having come to 
the home office from school. The only 


break in his service was during the 
World War, when he was overseas for 
two years. 

F. H. Niedenstein, the third assistant 
Supervisor in the promotion list, came 
to the home office as assistant to the 
Supervisor in 1916, just after graduation 
from college. He was for a time an 
Occupational expert in risk investigation. 
_ Dr. E. McP. Armstrong, associate med- 
ical director, has been with the company 
for adout eight years, having started as 
an examiner. Previous to that time he 
had been practicing, been adjutant as- 
Sisting visiting surgeon at Bellevue, and 
also been connected with the Ruptured 
and Crippled Hospital. 


A Rhodes Scholar 


Dr. Armstrong was a Rhodes scholar 
from Princeton in 1910. He later gradu- 
ated from Johns Hopkins and was in 
the New York Hospital as an interne. 

€ 1s a member of the nominating com- 


muttee for the Rhodes scholarships and. 


1S Prominent in Princeton alumni affairs. 
M 1S year he is also president of the 
utual Life Athletic Association. He is 


Cc. B. KNIGHT BACK 





Union Central Manager Pleased with 
Showing Agency Has Made so 
Far This Year 
C. B. Knight, general manager of the 
New York agency of the Union Central 
Life who has returned from a _ two 
months’ stay in Florida, found upon his 
return that the total paid-for business 
for the agency for the first two months 
of this year amounted to $9,016,908 
which is nearly 100% increase for the 
same period over last year when the 

paid-for business totaled $5,688,490. 


NOW A GROUP MAN 








The Rev. Howard E. Clarke Leaves His 
Fifth Avenue Pastorate in Order to 
Become an Insurance Agent 

The Rev. Howard E. Clark, pastor of 
a Fifth Avenue church in New York 
City, has resigned to go with the Metro- 
politan Life in its group division in Ten- 
nessee. 





a native of Maryland. At present he is 
on vacation in California. 

Dr. W. L. Willis, assistant medical di- 
rector, was born in Virginia and gradu- 
ated from the University of Virginia. 
He was an ambulance driver with the 
French army in the World War, receiv- 
ing the Croix de Guerre, and later an 
artillery officer in the A. E. F. He was 
practicing medicine until six years ago, 
when he was appointed a home office 
examiner. 

Dr. H. A. Bancel, assistant medical 
director, has been with the Mutual Life 
six years, having previously practiced 
medicine. He was an adjutant assistant 
visiting physician at Bellevue Hospital, 
and was in the army for two years dur- 
ing the war. 

Oliver M. Whipple, assistant financial 
manager, has been with the company 
only since September, 1928. He had been 
handling securities for Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. since his graduation from Yale, 
in 1923. 
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JOINS BEERS & DELONG 





Clyde S. Mattison Will Develop Broker- 


age Department; He Is Son of a 
General Agent 


The Beers & Delong agency of the 
Mutual Benefit Life has announced that 
Clyde S. Mattison has become a mem- 
ber of the organization. Mr. Mattison 
is the son of M. M. Mattison, general 
agent for the Mutual Benefit at Ander- 
son, N. C., and for twelve years was as- 
sociated with his father as field super- 
visor. 

Mr. Mattison went to Detroit in 1926 
and became associated with the Johnson 
& Clark Agency of the Mutual Benefit 
where he was field supervisor for two 
years. He then went to the home office 
in Newark as field service manager 
working as an assistant to Oliver Thur- 
man, head of the agency division. 

He visited about twenty agencies of 
the company in various parts of the 
country and assisted in establishing 
three general agencies. He attended the 
educational school of Beers & Delong 
last October and has since conducted 
similar training schools for the company. 
His work with Beers & Delong will be 
largely in the brokerage department. 





OPENS REALTY LOAN OFFICE 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has 
opened a real estate loan office in Erie, 
Pa., with Carl G. Wright, general in- 
surance agency proprietor of that city 
as manager. Offices will be at 13 East 
Ninth street, Erie, where Mr. Wright 
will continue his agency operation as 
well as conduct the Connecticut’s loan 
business in northern Pennsylvania. 





BORDEN TO SPEAK IN NEWARK 

Albert G. Borden, second vice-presi- 
dent, Equitable Society, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the monthly luncheon 
of the Newark Life Underwriters, which 
will be held at the Newark Athletic 
Club on Monday, April 8. His subject 
will be “Easy Business.” 
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PROGRESS SERIES 


Number Nine 


In addition to a complete line of regular Life, Endow- 


Columbian National Agents are equipped with 
SPECIAL POLICIES FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Endowment annuity policies for those who desire insurance 
to age 60 or 65 with a guaranteed life income thereafter. 


Special Combination policies for risks who can pay higher 
premiums now but wish the burden to diminish in the future. | 
Educational Endowment policies for guaranteeing the col- | 
lege fund for the education of the children. 


Step Rate and Modified Life policies for the young husband 
or for the man who has recently become established in his busi- 


The-e Special Policies make service for special needs a profit. 
able pleasure. 


THE COLUMBIAN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
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Lots Of Shopping For 
Policies By Airmen 


CURRENT PRACTICES DIFFER 





Professor S. B. Sweeney of University of 
Pennsylvania Makes Survey for 
U. S. Department of Commerce 





In a survey of underwriting practices 
with reference to aviation, made for the 
United States Chamber of Commerce by 
Professor Stephen B. Sweeney of the 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania, the statement is made 
that there is considerable shopping “of 
the market” by aviators wanting insur- 
ance. Many life companies are now 
diligently studying the field of aeronau- 
tics and Professor Sweeney thinks that 
insurance will soon be available gener- 
ally at little extra cost. Some com- 


ments made by Professor Sweeney 
follow: 
“Life insurance underwriting condi- 


tions are of interest to all of those who 
are in any way engaging in aeronautics. 
Old policies, i. e., issued before the war, 
did not contain aeronautics exclusion 
clauses. Policies in force over two years 
can not be contested if death results 
from aeronautics or any other cause in 
most states, because statutes usually re- 
quire one or two year incontestable 
clause. In some few instances states al- 
low an incontestable clause which pro- 
tects the policy holder from refusal to 
pay the full claim in all cases except 
death from aeronautics or warfare. 
These policies are very rare and are 
even difficult to get when pilots, unable 
to get full insurance, desire “ground- 
only” protection. In short, practically 
all life insurance policies actually writ- 
ten are not voided by flying, be the pol- 
icy holder a passenger, pilot or mechanic. 


Habitual Fyers 


“Habitual flyers encounter difficulty in 
trying to negotiate new life insurance. 
There is no standard practice on the 
part of the companies. Some refuse all 
persons who indicate on their applica- 
tion blank that they fly even occasion- 
ally. Others write insurance at stand- 
ard rates if indications are that only 
four or five flights a year will be taken. 
Beyond this degree of hazard some of 
these refuse to go while the balance 
of the companies begin charging an ex- 
tra premium ranging up to $50 extra 
per thousand of insurance for commer- 
cial pilots and owner pilots. 

“Air mail pilots can now procure at 
least $10,000 of life insurance at an extra 
cost over their standard age rate of only 
$12.50 per thousand. Disability and 
double indemnity benefits are not usu- 
ally granted. 

“One familiar with the relative haz- 
ards of various types of flying can see 
little logic in the practice of some of the 
life insurance companies. Some, in the 
past, have indicated a willingness to in- 
sure Army, Navy and Marine pilots but 
have refused to consider any commercial 
pilots. Others have been willing to 
insure air mail pilots, even though they 
be engaged entirely in night flying over 
hazardous routes, but have refused to 
consider the restricted flying of joy-hop- 
ping pilots.” 





MAKE APRIL McLAIN MONTH 


In appreciation of James A. McLain’s 
loyalty, co-operation and friendship the 
month of April has been designated as 
McLain Month by the field force of the 
Guardian Life. Mr. McLain, who has 
been associated with the company for a 
number of years, rose from agency as- 
sistant to assistant superintendent of 
agencies; then to inspector of agencies 
and finally to his present position, super- 
intendent of agencies. 


Cc. E. SPAULDING NOW PRODUCER 

Carl E. Spaulding, agency supervisor of 
the Allen & Schmidt agency, has become 
a full time producer with the agency. He 
was formerly an agent. 
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J. M. Keynes Discusses 
Outlook In Britain 

HIS VIEWS ON CAPITAL GAINS 

As Chairman of National Mutual of Lon- 


don Noted Economist Discusses 
Insurance Policy 





When J. M. Keynes, noted British 
economist and editor of “The Economic 
Journal,” discusses 
his comments 


business conditions 
attract 
tention and his remarks as chairman of 
the National Mutual Life of London 
are looked for with interest by the in- 


surance business. At the recent annual 
meeting of the National Mutual Life his 
comments on capital gains were as fol- 
lows: 

“Over a period of no less than ten 
consecutive years we have earned an av- 
erage annual bonus in excess of 95s.%, 
whereas the amount which we have actu- 
ally distributed to with-profit policyhold- 
ers has been about half this sum. Each 
year we have hesitated to regard our 
good success as other than abnormal, 
and, in particular, we have reserved the 
whole of our capital gains so that they 
should be available to meet a possible 
depreciation of our securities. It is ob- 
vious, however, that this piling up of re- 
serves cannot go on indefinitely, and 
that it would be unfair to the existing 
generation of policyholders—and, in- 
deed, contrary to the principles of mu- 
tual life assurance—not to divide the ex- 
cess beyond the reserves—actuarial and 
otherwise—which are properly required 
to secure the society’s financial stability. 
I am, therefore, authorized by the board 
to make to you a preliminary announce- 
ment as to our intentions. 

“We are now entering our one hun- 
dredth year. At the conclusion of this 
year we propose to distribute a large 
special centennial bonus in addition to 
the ordinary bonus of the year. This 
bonus will not be at a uniform rate, but 
will be distributed with due regard to 
all the equities, and I hasten to add that 
new policies taken out in 1929 will not 
participate in the special bonus, unless 
it be in respect of profits earned during 
1929. The details of this exceptional dis- 
tribution have not yet been determined 
by the board, and will not be announced 
until the occasion of our centennial 
meeting next year.” 


On Cheaper Life Insurance 


Discussing cheaper life insurance Mr. 
Keynes said: 

“Public opinion has shown of late 
some slight signs of restiveness about 
the reluctance of life offices to modify 
their terms in accordance with changed 
conditions. With these new policies the 
National Mutual will be doing something 
to meet the popular demand for ‘Cheaper 
Life Assurance.’ But it must not be sup- 
posed that we do not at the same time 
adhere to views which I have previously 
expressed as to the great and growing 
part which life assurance should be able 
to play as a medium for the investment 
of savings as well as for protection 
against risk. The point is that different 
would-be assurers properly attach dif- 
ferent degrees of importance to the ele- 
ment of investment and’ to the element 
of protection, in accordance with their 
different circumstances and needs, with 
the result that a single type of policy, 
even when it -is_ differentiated into 
whole-life and endowment assurance can- 
not provide everyone with just what he 
wants. 
been towards offering investment facili- 
ties rather than protection. With the 
National Mutual new series of ‘Rein- 
forced’ or ‘Married Men’s’ policies, of- 
fered concurrently with policies of the 
former type, we are able to meet both 
types of requirement. 


General Economic Conditions 


“The business of life assurance is so 
sensitive to economic and industrial con- 
ditions that it will not be out of place 


international at-’ 


The trend in recent years has. 


for me to say a little, as in former years, 
about the general economic prospects. In 
1923 I said: ‘Those who are employed 
are probably producing on the average 
about 10% less than formerly for ap- 
proximately the same real wage. With- 
out great improvements in the technique 
and intelligence of trade and industry, it 
looks doubtful whether, on these terms, 
we shall be able to employ the whole 
employable population except at the very 
top of the periodic booms.’ In 1926 I 
pointed out that almost no progress at 
all had been made towards the adjust- 
ment of gold-costs of production which 
the return to the gold standard had ren- 
dered necessary. The question of the 
relationship of wages to the efficiency of 
production still seems to me to lie at 
the heart of our problem. 

“Recent calculations by 
Bowley have made possible 
interesting generalizations. Between 
1914 and 1924 average real wages for 
the norma! week (full employment) rose 
by more than 8%. During the same 
period the weekly hours of work were 
reduced by more than 10%. The re- 
sult was that employers were set the 
task, if they were to maintain their pre- 
war position,’of increasing efficiency by 
nearly 20%. The Census of Production 
of 1924 indicates that the increase of ef- 
ficiency up to that date was just about 
sufficient to balance the shortened hours, 
but was not able to make, in addition, 
any contribution towards meeting the in- 
creased weekly wage. Thus already in 
1924 employers, in those industries in 
which the increase of efficiency had not 
been above the average, were making 
heavy weather. Between 1924 and 1928 
money wages have remained practically 
unchanged, while the return to the gold 
standard at the pre-war parity has had 
the effect of increasing real wages by a 
further 8%. 

“It follows that employers have been 


Professor 
some very 





faced with the task of improving effi- 
ciency by 16%, as compared with 1924, 
before they can recover their pre-war 
position. Now it is not over-optimistic, 
I think, to suppose that efficiency is, in 
fact, being increased at the rate of, say, 
14%% per annum over the average of 
the whole field of industry ,which, if it 
is the case, is a considerable achieve- 
ment. This means that today, in 1929, 
the, deficiency has been reduced from 
16% to about 10%. But the depressing 
feature of the situation is the fact that 
at this rate it may be another five or 
six years before we are quite straight. 
The change in the value of our money 
in 1924-25, coming on the backs of in- 
dustrialists, already weakened by the 
course of events since 1914, has naturally 
contributed to prolonged unemployment 
in all those industries of which the 
strength is not above the average. 

“Since it is impracticable and unwise 
to reduce wages, the only solution is to 
be found in accelerating the increase of 
efficiency and in so conducting our in- 
ternational monetary diplomacy as to 
avoid a further fall in the level of world 
prices. But we might also mitigate un- 
employment if we were to endeavor— 
for a time—so to conduct our national 
investment policy as to direct our sav- 
ings into those channels which are likely 
to provide immediate employment at 
home, rather than into those which are 
likely, in the first instance, to embarrass 
the reserve position o. the Bank of 
England by the burden which they throw 
on the foreign exchange.” 





VIRGINIA CO. DIVIDENDS 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
disbursed to stockholders April 1 a total 
of $187,500 as a 334% quarterly dividend. 

The Atlantic Life on the same date 
paid $30,000 to shareholders as a 3% 
quarterly dividend. 


“Tsn’t that Joe Jenks and his wife on the first deck?” 


“Sure. He can afford to go to Europe now that he’s selling 
Perfect Protection for Reliance Life’. 
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French-Canadian 
Co. Has New Agents 


4,000,000 PEOPLE ITS PROSPECTS 


G. N. Ducharme, President and Founder 
of La Sauvegarde, Also Publisher of 
Montreal Daily French Newspaper 


There is only one French compar y in 
Canada and that is La Sauvegarde, of 
Montreal, which has its home office in 
the French quarter, and has two hurdred 
agents who spend most of their time with 
the French-speaking population of the 
Dominion. There are about 4,000,000 
French-Canadians. 

The president of La Sauvegarde is G. 
N. Ducharme, who is one of ‘the most 
influential men in the Montreal French 
colony and who is president of the lead- 
ing French language daily paper, The 
“Devoir.” Mr. Ducharme is also presi- 
dent of the Provincial Bank of Canada, 
which he founded, and is a director in 
numerous corporations. His son, L. N. 
Ducharme, who has been with La Sauve- 
garde ten years, is assistant general man- 
ager and secretary and really runs the 
company. 

La Sauvegarde was founded in 1902. 


Its assets are $4,500,000 and it has nearly 
$30,000,000 in force. 


USES AVIATION BLANK 





Northwestern Mutual Life Has Special 
Form to Bring Out Applicant’s 
Flying Activities 

The Northwestern Mutual Life is using 
a new aviation blank the object of which 
is to secure prompt and complete infor- 
mation concerning the applicant’s avia- 
tion activities. The company explains its 
underwriting policy as follows: 

“Aviation as a means of transportation 
has edveloped insurance problems to 
which the company has given careful 
consideration. Applications will be con- 
sidered from that class of persons who, 
as passengers, take only occasional 
flights for pleasure; and those who, asa 
business expedient or in emergency, use 
air transportation. 

“Excluded from. this category are all 
others connected with the operation, 
manufacture and maintenance of air 
planes as pilots, mechanicians and con- 
structors; those who own or operate 4 
plane privately or contemplate becoming 
engaged in any way in the operation of 
a plane. a 

“Where the question of aviation is in- 
volved, the application must be accom- 
panied by the Aviation Blank, giving full 
details of past experience and contem- 
plated flights.” 





DEED OF TRUST DECISION 
Can’t Be Revoked if Provisions in Deed 


Give Minors Remainder When 
Beneficiaries Die Intestate 


In the case of Henry Whittemore. ¢t 
al. vs. the Equitable Trust Uo. of New 
York the Court of Appeals of this state 
has given a decision which is summat- 
ized as follows: , 

“Where the settlors of a deed of trust 
of personal property provide, among 
other things, that upon the death of the 
beneficiary the corpus reverts to the 
trustee, or, if he is dead, as he directs 
in his last will, or, if he leayes 1:0 will, 
then to his next of kin, held, such trust 
could not be revoked upon conser't, since 
the infant children of settlor had a vest: 
ed remainder subject to be divest:d onl) 
by settlor’s last will.” 


TO TALK IN NEWARK 

Nathaniel H. Seefurth, manager of the 
business insurance, trust and i:xatio® 
department of the John C. Mc?samaré 
Organization, Guardian Life, will addres 
the agency force of the Louis F. Part! 
Newark agency of the Provident Mut 
al on Saturday, April 6. He will tal 
on business insurance and trust agre™ 
ments. 
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“Rasy Picking” Days 
Past; Training Needed 

WHY AGENCY SCHOOLS FAIL 

T. M. Searles Tells Philadelphia Con. 


ference Managers Should Be 
Trained First 





The days of “easy picking” for agents 
are past, according to T. M. Searles, gen- 
eral agent for the Aetna Life at Newark, 
N. J., who told the “Friendly Confer- 
ence” of general agents and managers at 
Philadelphia last week that the agents 
who are showing increased production 
are those who are keeping abreast of 
modern sales methods and who are se- 
lecting their -prospects with an eye to 
their “needs.” 

“Competent home office officials tell 
me that one of the great causes of the 
failure of agency schools is the fact that 
many managers and general agents are 
untrained,” said Mr. Searles. “Most 
home offices might better spend money 
training managers and general agents 
and give them the task of training men 
rather than put thousands of dollars into 
correspondence courses most of which 
are wasted on 90% of the men who take 
them. Records of large correspondence 
schools indicate that about 10% of all 
students who start, complete courses. 
Home office traveling training schools 
are of little more value than correspond- 
ence courses.” 

Mr. Searles said an agent should di- 
vide his time among the following du- 
ties: Educating himself, getting pros- 
pects, arranging interviews, preparing 
date for interviews, interviewing pros- 
pects, closing cases, service to policy- 
holders. 


How School Is Planned 


The training school conducted by Mr. 
Searles’ agency has been unusually suc- 
cessful and he said that the system of 
training was based upon the following: 
Imparting knowledge of fundamentals to 
the agent and training the agent to use 
that knowledge to the best advantage. 
The training now offered is divided into 
five sections, each one-half hour in 
length. The first half hour is devoted 
to either accident and health or group in- 
surance, alternating every eight weeks. 
The second half hour is devoted to fun- 
damentals of life insurance. The third, 
selling life insurance; fourth, psychology 
of selling. And fifth, case analysis. 

_ Continuing, Mr. Searles said: “We in- 
Ject in our training from time to time 
many ideas from other pfofessions and 
usiness such as, for example, material 
from magazines, service bureaus, etc. 
One of the most important and valuable 
Parts of the course is a series of ten 
sales talks, which are really word for 
word presentations of the actual cases 
written in this agency by our men from 
material furnished by the school heads. 
hese cases are discussed and analyzed 
during the ‘case analysis’ period. We 
find that 95% of all the cases encoun- 
tered can be classified under one of the 
following heads, so we have a sales talk 
for each one. They are: A Young Man, 
A Young Woman, A Young Married 
Couple, A Married Couple with Two 
Children, The Single Business or Profes- 
sional Woman, The Professional Man, 
The Business Man, A Partnership, A 
Corporation, Inheritance Taxes. 
b An agent can take one of these and 
ud up his own presentation by making 
slight changes or adaptations to suit 
the individual case. In all our sales talks 
Wwe make an effort to appeal to the pros- 
Pects’ sentiments, a so-called emotional 
appeal, this is even present in many of 
the business cases. Sentiment moves the 
oat around. ‘Reason may be the 
ever, says Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘but 
sentiment gives you the fulcrum and the 

_ to stand on if you want to move 

¢ world.” There in a few words you 

With the key to the whole position. 
=. the inward illumination of senti- 

Or emotion, the most impressive 

Structure of logic simply remains in- 


visible. Boredom is simply darkness in 
which a fact as large as the planet Jupi- 
ter remains as unnoticed as the smallest 
grain of sand. 

“All cases are illustrated on mimeo- 
graphed sheets and on the blackboard, 
and also presented orally in sales talk. 
We try to get all ideas across from 
these three different angles hoping that 
one of the three will score a ‘bull’s-eye.’ 
We believe that every sale is first made 
in the agent’s mind and we attempt to 
drill every man on these important ideas: 
Who is my prospect? Exactly what am 
I selling? What convictions must he 
have before he will buy? What instincts 
can I appeal to? What final appeal can 
I make?” 





TO HAVE NEW YORK FEATURE 





Philadelphia Association to Hear “A Day 
in the Field” Drama by 
New Yorkers 

At the next meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters, 
April 11, the feature of the New York 
Sales Congress, “A Day in the Field,” 
will be given by the original cast. 

The association has decided to go on 
a strictly paid-up basis as to member- 
ship. according to President Sigourney 
Mellor, and has dropped 158 members 
for non-payment of dues. There remains 
an active, paid-up membership of 500. 





ROGER W. BUDLONG RESIGNS 





Leaving “The Weekly Underwriter” to 
Go With Travelers of Hartford; 
Came Here From West 


Roger W. Budlong, one of the asso- 
ciate editors of “The Weekly Under- 
writer,” and who has been covering life 
insurance matters, has resigned from that 
newspaper and will shortly join the pub- 
lication division of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. Mr. Budlong is a member of 
a well-known insurance family, both his 
father and brothers being insurance men. 
He came here a couple of years ago from 
the West and made numerous friends 
with the life insurance fraternity. 





J. M. EISENDRATH SPEAKS 

Julius M. Eisendrath, manager of the 
Fifth Avenue branch of the John C. Mc- 
Namara Organization, Guardian Life 
managers in New York City, was the 
speaker recently at a meeting of that 
agency, during which he answered for 
agents objections which might be brought 
up by prospects. The meeting will prob- 
ably be repeated shortly. Mr. Eisendrath 
has had an average of three completed 
cases weekly during the last five years. 





THEATRE EMPLOYES INSURED 

Executives of the New England The- 
atres Operating Corporation, which con- 
trols about thirty motion picture houses 
in Massachusetts, Maine and Connecti- 
cut, have announced the adoption of a 
group policy for the protection of their 
389 employes. The sum involved in this 
policv placed with The Prudential; is 
$592,000. The amounts of the cover- 
age to each employe vary from $500 to 
$5,000, according to the rank or the po- 
sition held and the policy was placed 
without the formality of medical exami- 
nation. 





MAKES AGENCY RECORD 

Robert T. Shipley, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual for Oklahoma, an- 
nounced early in February that N. A. 
Thompson, in charge of the Tulsa of- 
fice, would make an agency record for 
the month of March by producing not 
less than one hundred applications. Mr. 
Thompson at the last and uncompleted 
count near the end of the month had 
closed 108 cases for $245,000 with more 
to come. His largest case was seven 
members of one family. 





BINA M. WEST TO MARRY 
Miss Bina M. West, supreme president 
of the Woman’s Benefit Association. and 
its founder, will marry George W. Miller, 
a Chicago lawyer, soon. 


Stock Sale Plan Well 
Received Says R. D. Lay 


“CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP” IDEA 





President of National Life of Chicago 
Tells of Reaction to Unusual 


Stock Offering 





President Robert D. Lay of the Na- 
tional Life of Chicago in a statement to 
The Eastern Underwriter concerning the 
plan to offer stock in the company to 
policyholders, field representatives and 
employes, says that the proposal has been 
enthusiastically received. He says: 

“The reaction of the field organiza- 
tion and home office staff is most enthu- 
siastic. They seem to feel that the com- 
pany is establishing a connecting link by 
customer ownership, a plan which has 
meant so much in growth of business and 
good will to public utilities.” 

As previously announced the plan is 
to offer stock for a limited time to pol- 
icyholders, representatives of the com- 
pany and employes, and the balance of 
the stock remaining will be offered to the 
public by P. W. Chapman & Co., Inc., 
New York and Chicago bankers. No new 
company financing will occur in connec- 
tion with the stock offering. 

This offering of stock for subscription 
by an old-established life insurance com- 
pany is unusual and attracted consider- 
able attention. The National Life of 
Chicago was originally chartered in 1868. 
The company has assets amounting to 
more than $57,500,000 and outstanding in- 
surance in force of $287,500,000. Among 
the company’s assets are 10,995 shares of 
the new combined Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Co., the largest single 
holding of this stock. 

President Robert D. Lay has been con- 
nected with the company for twenty- 
seven years and its president since 1926. 
Albert M. Johnson was president of the 
company for twenty years and since 1926 
has been chairman of the board. 




















EASIER SELLING 


Competition for Mr. 
Average {Man’s dollar 
grows constantly keener. 
Hence any program is in- 
teresting which gives 
promise of easier insurance 
selling. 





Fidelity offers a New 
Low Rate Life policy and 
New Low Rate Term 
policies at exceedingly at- 
tractive figures. 


It offers a very produc- 
tive lead service, close 
Head Office cooperation, 
and a live-and-let-live con- 
tract, available in thirty- 
nine states. 

Write for Booklet 


“What's Ahead?” 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 


dg 











JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Life Conservation Service 


JOHN HANCOCKEMUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Early Discovery means Early Recovery 











The National Tuberculosis Association™ is again 
calling attention to the vital importance of early 
diagnosis in the early cure of tuberculosis. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
wishing to co-operate in this campaign, joins in focus- 
ing attention upon this idea. 


For information about the early discovery of 
tuberculosis, the prevention and cure of the disease, 
write the National Tuberculosis Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 


For further information, send for our new booklet 
on the subject,—“ Three Portraits,—Is One YOURS?” 
Free copies will be mailed on request. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


———-OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Address— 
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National Ass’n Holds 
Its Mid-Year Meeting 


APPROVES ADVERTISING PLAN 








Major Hull Reports On Activities; To 
Interest Women’s Organizations 
Of Country 





The mid-year meeting of the executive 
committee and trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters which 
was held in Chicago last week, was said 
by President Paul F. Clark and others 
to be one of the most fruitful and sat- 


isfactory mid-year gatherings held in a. 


long time. Major Roger B. Hull, man- 
aging director and general counsel, re- 
viewed the activities of the Association 
during the period since the annual con- 
vention and told of some plans for the 
future. 

One of the important matters that the 
mid-year meeting had up for considera- 
tion was the report of the special com- 
mittee, of which Julian S. Myrick is 
chairman, on the co-operative advertising 
plan. This committee has been working 
for some time past with a similar com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of which M. A. Linton 
is chairman and the program agreed 
upon by these committees was for a 
three-year project to cost a minimum of 
$500,000. This report was received and 
approved by the mid-year meeting. The 
next step of submitting the plan to the 
companies for adoption or rejection is to 
be carried out by the Research Bureau. 
It is not expected that the National As- 
sociation will, as a body, go any further 
toward putting it into effect than give 
the project its whole-hearted endorse- 
ment. 

In his report Major Hull said that he 
expected the goal of 20,000 members by 
the time of the Washington convention 
would be achieved. He has recently re- 
turned from a trip of 12,000 miles taking 
him to the Pacific Coast and reports rec- 
ord attendance in 80% of the cities visi- 
ted. 

Major Hull On Association Activities 

On some of the activities of the As- 
sociation Major Hull had this to say: 

“Something has been done, although 
not very much, toward getting into closer 
co-operation with the organized women 
of the country. In my opinion this 
should be a major objective this coming 
year and we must stop talking about it, 
and begin to really work this gold mine 
of opportunity. Mr. Oakes has some very 
valuable plans in mind in this connection, 
and I anticipate that we will begin to 
operate them very soon. 

“T am still of the opinion that the 
National Association ought to undertake 
and at the very earliest opportunity the 
preparation and distribution of a ‘man- 
ual of local association practices,’ which 
shall serve the purpose of carrying to 
each one of our 215 units the best ex- 
perience of all of the other 214. Owing 
to what seemed at the time that we un- 
dertook it in 1927, to be insurmountable 
difficulties, the work of preparing such 
a manual was abandoned. I now want to 
press it as one of our major services. 

“Some plan should, in my opinion, be 
worked out for correlating and coordi- 
nating the dates and programs of the 15 
or 20 sales congresses that are held each 
year in different parts of the country. 
There is a vast amount of lost motion 
and lost opportunity inherent in the 


present, entirely disorganized method of 
planning sales congresses. 

“There are being submitted many sug- 
gestions in connection with the contest 
for a new slogan and emblem—Mr. My- 
rick’s $100 prize competition. While I 
fully appreciate that a new slogan and 
emblem cannot be adopted except by for- 
mal action of the officers of the asso- 
ciation, I am going to ask that the ap- 
propriate action be taken which shall 
authorize the adoption of a new slogan 
and emblem, so that possibly we may be 
able to go to Washington in September 
with the means and manner of its use 
actually worked out, and ready for dis- 
tribution at the Washington convention. 
It would be a pity, it seems to me, if a 
fitting emblem and slogan can be dis- 
covered this spring, to lose a whole ad- 
ditional year in getting it into effective 
use. 

“IT might also observe in passing that 
I am almost equally anxious to go to 
Washington with an official underwrit- 
ers’ song, to be used at sales congresses 
and association meetings. I think a sig- 
nificant thing has been accomplished in 
the compilation of the large half-tone 
exhibit of letters from company execu- 
tives endorsing our association, and urg- 
ing their field men to get into the 
‘group.’ ” 





HUGH M. WILLET TO BE AGENT 





Veteran Retires As General Agent; Once 
President National Association ; 
Succeeded By W. S. Hale 

Hugh M. Willet, senior member of H. 
M. Willet & Son, Penn Mutual general 
agents, Atlanta, desired to free himself 
from the responsibility of the intensive 
work of agency development under the 
company’s new plans, but will continue 
with the agency as a personal producer. 
He joined the Penn Mutual twenty-seven 
years ago and at one time he was presi- 
dent of the National Association. Law- 
rence Willet, his son, the other member 
of the firm, will give his entire time to 
personal production. 

Temporarily, the agency will be in 
charge of W. Stanton Hale who made 
a fine record in the supervisors’ school 
at the Home Office last December, and 
has done excellent work as an organizer 
in Atlanta. 





GUARDIAN AKRON AGENCY 
The Guardian Life has opened a new 
agency at Akron, O., with Nathan R. 
Smith, Jr., as manager. The agency is 
located at 512 Akron Savings & Loan 
Building. Mr. Smith has been in life 

insurance in Akron for eight years. 


— 
—_ 











New Insurance. . 
Increase over 1927 . . 
Insurance in Force. $1,113,810,563 


An Increaseof .. . 
Representing over 63% of the New Business 


BUSINESS OF 1929 


- $143,573, 589 
. 6,083,386 


- 90,547,161 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Germany’s 
Collective Ads 
Of Insurance 





German life: insurance companies as a 
body have during the last months em- 
barked upon an advertising campaign on 
a scale unknown so far in Germany, and, 
although the idea itself came from the 
United States, it has been carried farther 
than anywhere in America in several re- 
spects. 

Following are the six main features of 
the campaign, which have been agreed 
upon, and part of which is already work- 
ing: 

Advertising in Railroad Depots—Exhi- 
bition of a poster, size 32 by 48 inches, 
on about 6,000 railroad stations in all 
parts of Germany. 

Limited Trains and Express Trains— 
Posting of placards, size 5 by 19 inches, 
on the inside of approximately three 
thousand five hundred Pullman cars. 
Two posters in each of these cars. 

Placards on the Advertising Columns 
on Street Corners—In every town of 
Germany with a population of between 
three thousand and twenty thousand in- 
habitants, as far as advertising facilities 
of the above type, or similar ones are 
available, placards, size 24 by 32 inches, 
are being posted eight times a year for a 
week each time. 

Newspaper Advertising—In seventy 
of the most important German daily pa- 





II 


George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of  sub- 

agents. 

The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 


Vice-President and Secretary 











pers an advertisement is published six 
times in half a year. 

Advertising on the Screen—An in- 
structive film on life insurance is being 
prepared which will be shown in the 
regular moving picture theatres as “Edu- 
cational Feature.” Besides these films 
will be shown in clubs, societies and last 
but not least, schools. 

Lectures—For the purpose of being 
distributed to schools and educational so- 
cieties a lecture with a set of lantern 
slide pictures is being prepared. 





Harry H. Rogers, San Antonio banker, 
who has been elected a director of the 
Alamo Life of that city, is a past presi- 
dent of Rotary International. He has 
been interested in the Alarno Life for 
some time and succeeds the late Robert 
Burney. 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne,Indiana invites 


correspondence from successful agents who believe they have the ability 


to become Managers and Leaders. 





———- 








happiness of its representatives. 








Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


"Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


eee 








FRED. H. RHODES, President 

















George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 
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Insurance in Force 
Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


A strong and progressive Company, affording agents unusual money-makicg 
opportunities through a wide variety of Industrial and Ordinary policies adapted 


to the insurance needs of the whole family. 
OFFICERS 
B. J. Heppenheimer, President 


} Home Office—Jersey City. N. J 
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Seanind Of Decedent 
Estate Law In N. Y. 


NON-LEGAL EXPLANATION 





Radical! Changes in Inheritance Law to 


Beco 


Life ins 


me Effective Next Year; 
What It Covers 





urance agents will undoubtedly 


ave to take into consideration in plan- 


ning a gt 


sod deal of personal insurance 


he provisions of the new Decedent Es- 


ates Law 
slature ar 
It would 
standing 


passed by the New York Leg- 
id just signed by the Governor. 
be well to have some under- 
of the scope of this radical 


hange in the law and the following is 
an attempt to explain these changes in 


on-legal 
able. 


language as far as is practi- 


This legislation abolishes both dower 
and curtesy in lands acquired after 
August 31, 1930. The act does not take 


fect unt 
ot affect 


il September 1, 1930, and does 
the provisions of any will exe- 


uted prior to that date, and, of course, 
















t, is the 


leath, or 
luring th 
Ithough 


he wife 


lands of y 


arriage, 
vife has r 


loes not affect dower or curtesy in lands 
heretofore acquired. Dower, although 
some people do not seem to understand 


right which a surviving wife 


as to the use for the balance of her 
ifé of one-third of all lands of which the’ 
husband was seized at the time of his 


in any acquired by the husband 
e continuance of the marriage, 
they may have been thereafter 


mortgaged or conveyed by him, provided 


did not join in the mortgage 


br conveyance. The right of curtesy in 
he husband is a life estate in all the 


which his wife died seized, pro- 


yided a living child has been born of the 


and provided further, that the 
1ot conveyed or incumbered her 


eal property or disposed of it by will. 


t will be 
bf dower 
ff except 


seen that while the wife’s right 
is vested and cannot be cut 
by her voluntary act, the hus- 


and’s right of curtesy can be entirely 


estroyed 
Rig 

& In the ; 
ew law 


by the wife. 
hts to Surviving Spouse 


lace of dower and curtesy the 
gives to the surviving spouse, 


ither husband or wife, a very substan- 


al share 


of both real and personal prop- 


tty of the deceased spouse, in fee, that 
s, the absolute ownership thereof, as 
istinguished from a life use. The sur- 


iving Sp 
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ind this act abolishes the dis- 


between real and personal prop- 
( gives to the surviving spouse 


share in the real property as 


ersonal property, absolutely, or 


also gives to the surviving 
somewhat larger share of the 
‘he deceased husband or wife 
iven by the Decedent Estate 
it amends, but in general, the 
_ of both real and personal 
‘allows closely along the lines 
sent Decedent Estate Law pro- 

the distribution of personal 
that is, the surviving husband 
ow takes in addition to the 
‘merly given in the personal 
a like share in the real prop- 
s share the husband or wife 
ce from the surviving spouse by 
»t by giving to such husband or 
ife use of the share they would 


‘se of intestacy, either by means 
fa trust, 


a life estate, or in some other 
herefore, a testator may now 
right of a surviving husband 
‘o a life use of one-third of 

estate, if there be children. 
wise to one-half, both real and 
except that if the intestate 
the surviving spouse would not 


Xceed $2,500 they would take their in- 


ersonail, 


except that if the intestate 


are 1s more than $2,500 they may take 
ot the will $2,500 and the life use 
€ remainder of the trust estate pro- 


ided by 


the will. It will thus be seen 


Keane-Patterson Name 
New District Manager 


G. W. EICHMEYER APPOINTED 





R. W. Lichtermann Advanced to Produc- 
tion Manager; Agency Makes 60% 
Gain for First Quarter 





George W. Eichmeyer has been ap- 
pointed by the Keane-Patterson Agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual in New 
York, as its district manager for 
Greater New York. Mr. Ejichmeyer 
comes from the A. B. Johnson agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
where he made a good record as pro- 
duction manager. Before that he was 
with the old Hart & Eubank agency of 
the Aetna Life and the R. H. Keffer 
agency. He is recognized as a good 
personal producer. 

Another change in the Keane-Patter- 
son office is the promotion of R. W. 
Lichtermann to be production manager 
of sales for Greater New York. Mr. 
Lichtermann has been connected with 
the organization for the past two and a 
half years and has been in the business 
for more than thirteen years. He is well 
known and popular. 

The Keane-Patterson agency for the 
first three months of this year made a 
60% gain in paid-for volume, the figure 
being $6,107,000 as compared with $3,- 
800,000 for the corresponding period of 
1928. ‘ 





H. G. KENAGY IN DENVER 
H. G. Kenagy, field manager of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Conn., addressed the Advertis- 
ing Club of Denver at the Brown Palace 
Hotel, March 28, on “The Mechanics of 
Selling.” 








that as against a will the surviving 
spouse, roughly speaking, will be entitled 
to the use for life of one-third or more 
of both real and personal property, in- 
stead of the life use of one-third of the 
real property, as given by the right of 
dower. 
Other Changes Made 

Dower is now forfeited by a decree 
of divorce against wife, and under the 
new act, the right of the surviving hus- 
band or wife, to take against the pro- 


* visions of a will are thus limited, and in 


case a decree of divorce or separation 
has been rendered against him or her, 
as the case may be, this right is also 
further limited by a provision denying 
to the surviving spouse the right to 
elect to take as against the will where, 
if a husband be the survivor, he has 
abandoned the wife, or refused or 
neglected to provide for her, and, in 
case the wife be the survivor, where she 
has abandoned the husband. 

In order to facilitate the settlement of 
estates and to save unnecessary expense 
a provision has been incorporated in the 
new act giving executors a power of 
sale of the real property, unless the same 
is forbidden in the will, and also giv- 
ing to the administrator the same power 
of sale, which, whether exercised by an 
executor or administrator is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Surrogate’s Court. 
It also gives to an executor or adminis- 
trator the right to the rents of real 
property with power to rent and manage 
the same pending settlement of the es- 
tate. This power of sale will enable 
executors and administrators to sell real 
property, not only for the. payment of 
debts and funeral and administration ex- 
penses, but for the purpose of distribut- 
ing the estate. This right they now 
Have in case there are infant or non- 
resident parties interested therein, and 
the Commission could see no valid ob- 
jection to the exercise of a power of 
sale for distribution by an executor or 
an administrator regardless of whether 
or not there were infants or non-resi- 
dents interested. 











A Striking Record of Progress 


1922 1928 
New Business Paid For . . $35,422,225 $75,781,421 


Business in Force. . .  $206,310,800 $416,973,300 
Assets. . . . . . . . $42,778,214 $69,907,684 


Dividends to Policyholders 
for Ensuing Calendar Year . $1,023,000 $2,950,000 


An interesting review of the splendid progress 
recorded by The Guardian in 1928 is given in 
our 69th Annual Statement. A copy will be 
gladly sent on request to the Home Office, or 
to the nearest Agency of 
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“The Company that Guards and Serves” 


50 UNION SQUARE New York City 





























of the new business paid 
52.28%... in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1928 was upon 


applications of members previously insured 
in the Company. 


-Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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M. P. Dickenson Leaves 
Insurance For Banking 


WAS PRUDENTIAL GROUP HEAD 





Succeeded By Sylvester Schattschneider, 
Who Was His Assistant; F. M. Lan- 


ning Made Group Supervisor 





Melville P. Dickenson, the Princeton 
football star who went into the insurance 
business and in a few years made hun- 
dreds of friends, has resigned as assist- 
ant secretary of The Prudential, in 


\ 





MELVILLE P. DICKENSON 


charge of group and wholesale insurance, 
and has entered the buying division of 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., investment bank- 
ers, New York City. Dickenson’s father 
is president of the Security Mutual Life, 
and after leaving college he went with 
the New York Life where he became a 
large producer. 

Mr. Dickenson is succeeded by Sylves- 
ter Schattschneider, who was his assist- 
ant; who is a University of Wisconsin 
and Massachusetts “Tech” man; and 
who has traveled extensively abroad for 
the Government. Floyd M. Lanning will 
be supervisor of group and wholesale. In 
making the announcements about Mr. 
Dickenson The Prudential said that it 
had received his resignation with regret 
because “he has endeared himself to all 
with whom he came into contact.” It 
also called attention to “his constant 
cheerfulness, good nature and square 
dealing which have won him the great- 
est respect throughout The Prudential 
field.” 





ALLIN KENTUCKY OFFICIAL 


Harrodsburg Man Succeeds Commis- 
sioner Saufley Who Receives Many 
Gifts From Associates 
Bush W. Allin of Harrodsburg, Ky., 
is the new Insurance Commissioner of 
Kentucky, having assumed his duties 
Monday when Shelton M. Saufley of 
Richmond, Ky., vacated his office by res- 
ignation. Commissioner Allin, an insur- 
ance inspector, a banker, and director 
of the Burley Tobacco Co-operative As- 
sociation, is one of the prominent men 

of central Kentucky. 

It is understood that Mr. Saufley may 
head a new insurance company at Lex- 
ington. Mr. Saufley received many gifts 
from his associates and others, among 
them being a ten-piece silver service. A 
tribute to his services was made in a 
presentation speech by former State 
Senator W. L. Moss of Louisville. 





GREAT WOODS RECORD 
The E. A. Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, 
paid for $6,661,878 in March. Premiums 
$165,434. The first auarter saw $17,670,- 
498 paid with $455,270 in premiums. 


UPHOLDS BEHA 





Appellate Division Acts in Harry Siegel 
Case; Charges Originally Brought 
by Local Association 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York won the victory in the Harry 
Siegel case this week when the Appel- 


late Division of the Supreme Court con- 
firmed the determination of the former 
Superintendent, James A. Beha, in the 
matter. Siegel has been one of the 
country’s largest writers and was presi- 
dent of the top production club of the 
New York Life. The Business Conduct 
committee of the local association 
brought charges against him. There 
were a number of hearings at the de- 
partment with numerous witnesses. On 
January 18, 1928, Deputy Cunneen made 
a formal report to the Superintendent 
finding Mr. Siegel guilty of charges. The 
Superintendent refused to cancel Siegel’s 
license as an agent, saying that he had 
already been punished by the publicity, 
but issued a warning. 

Siegel appealed to the Appellate Di- 
vision from the determination of the Su- 
perintendent and the Appellate Division 
has now dismissed the appeal and con- 
firmed the finding of the Superintendent. 

Siegel’s counsel, Senator John God- 
frey Saxe, will ask for an appeal. 





APRIL FOOL’S BURLESQUE 





Wells & Connell Staff Shown “How Not 
to Sell” With Cecil Damron 
in Leading Role 
Members of the Wells & Connell 
agency of the Provident Mutual in New 
York, were treated to an April Fool’s 
burlesque on “How Not to Sell Life In- 


surance,” on Monday with Cecil Dam- 
ron, one of the agents with considerable 
dramatic ability, in the leading role. Mr. 
Damron was the one who contributed the 
clever songs to the Wells & Connell din- 
ner recently. 

Scene I had to do with a life insurance 
agent’s late rising at home with his wife, 
impersonated by Miss Edith Keller, urg- 
ing him to make that 8:30 appointment, 
breakfast or no breakfast. The next 
scene depicted the business of agents 
gossiping in the office about prospects 
instead of getting out to see them. 
Agents Arthur Mills, Clarence Silver- 
nail and James Parker supported Mr. 
Damron in this take-off. Scene III and 
IV gave amusing close-ups of interviews 
with prospects. 

The burlesque over, Clancey D. Con- 
nell, general agent, announced the good 
news that the Wells & Connell agency 
had closed March with a paid-for vol- 
ume of $1,049,240. And for the first three 
months of this year the production 
stands at more than $3,000,000 paid-for, 
a nice gain over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1928. The agent’s cup for the 
best March production was won by Cur- 
tis K. Hicks. 





SECRETARY OF THE MITSUI 





Well-Known Davis Cup Tennis Player 
Back in Japan as Officer of 
Insurance Company 
Zenzo Shimizu, well known to many 
Americans, is now secretary of the Mit- 
sui Life Insurance Co. of Tokio, Japan. 
For sometime he was with the Mitsui in- 
terests in lower Broadway, New York. 
He came to this country in 1921 as a 
member of the Japanese Davis Cup 
Team. Later he was transferred to 
Tokio by the Mitsui organization, one 

of the largest in Japan. 

In talking of Mr. Shimizu this week 
Julian Myrick of the Mutual Life said: 
“He is a great tennis player, a fine 
sportsman and an unusually good busi- 
ness man.” 





HOMANS BACK 
Sheppard Homans of Prosser & Ho- 
mans, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
has returned from Pinehurst, N. C. 


OPEN NEW DISTRICTS 


Prudential Establish Offices in Monessen 
and Greensburg, Pa.; W. R. Bedillion 
and C. S. Mears in Charge 


Two new field districts are to be 
opened in western Pennsylvania by The 
Prudential, steady growth of business in 
that territory making such a move neces- 
sary. They will be established in Mo- 
nessen and Greensburg, respectively. 

The Monessen district, which hitherto 
has been a detached office of the Wash- 
ington, Pa., district and has been in 
charge of an assistant superintendent, 
will be supervised by W. R. Bedillion, 
who has been promoted to be superin- 
tendent. He formerly was an assistant 
superintendent in Charleroi, Pa. In ad- 
dition to Monessen he will have under 
his jurisdiction detached assistant super- 
ene at Charleroi and Browns- 
ville. 

W. P. Kistler, who has been assistant 
superintendent at Monessen, has been 
made superintendent at McKeesport, 
Pa., and Superintendent C. S. Mears, 
who has been in charge of the McKees- 
port district, will assume charge of the 
newly-created Greensburg district. He 
will also be in direct supervision of as- 
sistant superintendencies at Jeannette, 
Latrobe and Scottdale. 








LIBERALIZES MEDICAL 





Provident Mutual Issues $25,000 on One 
Examination and Additional $10,000 
Without Medical 
The Provident Mutual Life has modi- 
fied its medical requirements liberaliz- 
ing the rules so that one examination is 
sufficient for not in excess of $25,000 in- 
stead of $20,000. Where additional in- 
surance not in excess of $10,000 is re- 
quested within thirty days from the ori- 
ginal examination, a special form of ap- 
plication without examination may be 
used. If application 
ninety days, a short medical examina- 

tion is required. 





F. G. ALLEN DIES 

Franklin G. Allen, who for more than 
twenty years was general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. died at his home in Balti- 
more on March 19. Mr. Allen was of 
the firm of Black & Allen in Philadel- 
phia. Through the death of Mr. Allen 
the firm has been dissolved and Th. 
Leiper Black has been appointed general 
agent for the company in Philadelphia. 





H. P. TROSPER A VISITOR 
Harold P. Trosper, vice-president of 
the American Life of Detroit, was a New 
York visitor this week. 





A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Any natural death................ 
Any accidental death.............. 


Certain accidental deaths 


Also $5,000 ‘Preferred Risk’’ Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 
Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Mon' ‘lly 


per $1,000. 
Income—Non-Medical. 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, wil! ‘ell 
Write him direct—and_directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 


Concord, New Hampshire 


SD 


is made within, 


Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 
$25. per WEEK thereafter 


JNon-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


—_———=—=S 


President Kingsley In 
Tribute To Herrick 


WAS NEW YORK LIFE DIRECTOR 





Ambassador To France Knew He Wa 
Very Sick Man When He Sailed; 
“Heroic,” Says Kingsley 





Myron T. Herrick, ambassador t 
France, who died in Paris this week was 
a director of the New York Life and 
made his last appearance before an in. 
surance gathering at the dinner given by 
President Darwin P. Kingsley on the 
occasion of the formal opening of the 
new home office building in ‘Madison 
Square. Commenting on Ambassador 
Herrick’s death, President Kingsley said: 

“Ambassador Herrick had been, at the 
time of his death, a director in the New 
York Life Insurance Company for over 
twelve years. He was a useful director, 
He helped peculiarly in solving the con- 
plex problems that confronted us after 
the World War. He had known most 
of his associate directors for mani years 
before he became a director. All hon. 
ored him, all mourn his heroic death— 
for it was heroic. 

“T met his son in New York in Tan. 
ary when the Ambassador was ill in 
Cleveland. He said: ‘Father sails for 
France tomorrow.’ In answer to my ex- 
pression of surprise he said further: 
‘Yes, father is a sick man. T don’t know 
whether he will live to get to France, 
but he is going back to Paris.’ 

“He had a useful, honorable, distin- 
guished career. He was what we like to 
call a ‘tynical American.’ Unaided he 
achieved distinction at home and fame 
abroad.” 





C. B. O’CONNELL’S GOOD TALK 


Charles B. O’Connell, leading producer 
in the J. P. Graham agency of the Aetm 
Life in Brooklyn, gave a well received 
production talk before the Fraser Ager- 
cy of the Connecticut Mutual on Monr- 
day. Mr. O’Connell, who has‘a wide ac- 
quaintance among well known authors 
and theatrical celebrities and has writ 
ten many of them for life insurance, has 
paid for $2,000.000 of business in the past 
two years although only three years 
the business. 





R. H. KEFFER FIGURES 
The paid business of the R. H. Keffer 
agency, Aetna Life, 100 William street, 
New York, was $11,003,708 for the first 
quarter of 1929 as compared with $8.41. 
500 for the same period last year. March 
paid was $3,757,083 this year. 
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Three Sales Efforts 
Which Didn’t Click 


A FATAL KICK UNDER TABLE 





les P. Rogge Interview Which Had 
_ oe Ending; Arthur Murphy’s 
Story About A Quarantined 
Prospect 





The insurance papers contain many 
stories illustrating difficult sales cases 
but occasionally the newspapers run 
across failures also, some having a hu- 
morous twist. 

Recently, Charles P. Rogge, New York 
City, leading agent of the Aetna Life, 
went out on a case with a man who has 
one fatal weakness: he talks too much. 
Rogge gave the agent specific instruc- 
tions not to participate too much in the 
interview, but the warning was futile. 
Soon after the interview started the 
agent began a long discourse which he 
stopped only when Rogge administered 
a hard kick under the table which caught 
the agent on the shin. He kept quiet 
for about five minutes when he resumed, 
making a number of irrelevant observa- 
tions and apparently was all set for a 
ten-minute monologue. Again Rogge 
kicked him, this time on the other. shin. 
There was some silence for a while and 
the irrepressible talker again cut loose. 
So did Rogge, with a third kick. But, in 
the meantime, the agent had withdrawn 
his legs under the chair and the kick 
caught the prospect on the knee. The 
interview ended unceremoniously and 
Rogge and the agent beat a retreat. 

Arthur B. Murphy, general agent of 
the Home Life of New York in Phila- 
delphia, some time ago received a lead 
from the home office prospect bureau. 
As it looked promising, he turned it 
over to an aggressive agent who went 
out on it immediately, reaching the home 
of the prospect after a long street car 
ride with many traffic interruptions. 
When the agent arrived at the address 
he found the house was quarantined. 
He determined he would not leave until 
he found whether the name on the card 
was that of the man who was ill or was 
the name of someone else in the house. 
Being persistent, he refused to be shooed 
away and standing on the sidewalk de- 
manded to have a talk through the door 
with the prospect. After considerable 
argument, the “prospect” finally made 
his appearance. He was seventy-nine 
years old. 

William S$. Gaylord, one of the officers 
of the Home Life of New York, tells a 
Story of an experience he had when a 
young man just starting to work for 
the Home Life. At the time, he lived 
in Staten Island in a place rather difficult 


of access. Gaylord’s name was given as 
a lead to an insurance agent who had 
an ofhce in a building not more than a 
block away from the Home Life. This 
agent s'arted on the trail, took the car 


for Staten Island, then a boat, and then 
a strect car, and after being away from 
his orice four hours, finally arrived at 
Gaylord’s home only to find that his 
quarry was a young man in the actuarial 
division of the Home Life Insurance Co. 





A. F. HALL SUED BY EDITOR 





President of Lincoln National Made Alle- 
gations in Letter to Louis Sondheim 
Which Latter Found Objectionable 
r Louis Sondheim, editor and publisher of 
orthwest Insurance News,” Portland, 
fe. has brought suit against the Lin- 
coln National Life asking $2,990 damages 
tom the company because in a letter 
gee to Sondheim by President Ar- 
Life B. Hall of the Lincoln National 
-lfe the insurance man charged the pub- 
Sher with trying to blackmail him. 
sondheim had written to the advertising 
* hae E. P. Hermann, who turned 
€ letter over to Hall for reply. It 
Was the text of President Hall’s letter 
which S 


IS action. 


ondheim uses as the basis for: 


Take Steps To Put 
Disability In Force 


ASK ABOUT STATE PROCEDURE 
State Departments Committee Favors 
Putting Disability Into Effect By 
Official Rulings 





In connection with the proposed stand- 
ard disability provisions worked out be- 
tween the committees of actuaries rep- 
resenting the insurance departments and 
the companies, the insurance depart- 
ments of the various states are being 
asked if such standard provisions can 
be put into effect by ruling of the com- 
missioner or if amendments to the law 
are required. This will be an important 
factor in carrying out the proposed pro- 
visions and raises the related question 
whether, having approved the standard 
provisions, a state insurance official will 
refuse approval of other disability pro- 
visions. 

In a letter to the departments, Grady 
H. Hipp, actuary of the New York In- 
surance Department and chairman of the 
actuaries’ committee of the states, says: 

“The two committees unanimously fa- 
vor departmental rulings instead of leg- 
islation for the purpose of putting the 
standard provisions into effect. This pro- 
cedure would secure greater flexibility, 
thus permitting changes in the future to 
meet any new conditions that may arise. 

“In this connection, it may be noted 
that the New York Insurance Law does 
not require the standard accident and 
health provisions of Section 107 in the 
case of total and permanent disability 
benefits in connection with life policies. 
Subdivision (k) (2) of Section 107 reads 
as follows: 

“‘Nothing in this section shall apply 
to or in any way affect contracts sup- 
plemental to contracts of life or endow- 
ment insurance where such supplemental 
contracts contain no provisions except 
such as operate to safeguard such in- 
surance against lapse or to provide a 
special surrender value therefor in the 
event that the insured shall be totally 
and permanently disabled by reason of 
accidental bodily injury or by sickness; 
provided that no such supplemental con- 
tract shall be issued or delivered to any 
person in this state unless and until a 
copy of the form thereof has been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the superin- 
tendent of insurance, under such reason- 
able rules and regulations as he shall 
make concerning the provisions in such 
contracts and their submission to and 
approval by him.’ 

“The above provision appears to give 
the superintendent of insurance the ne- 
cessary authority to make reasonable 
rules and regulations covering standard 
provisions for total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits. It is our understanding 
that the laws of a number of states con- 
tain similar provisions. 

“The two special committees have de- 
cided to hold a joint public meeting to 
which representatives of all state insur- 
ance departments and of all life instir- 
ance companies are especially invited. 
The meeting will be held in the auditori- 
um of the Metropolitan Life, New York.” 





TO TALK IN ATLANTA 

Leslie G. McDouall, associate trust of- 
ficer of the Fidelity Union Trust Co., of 
Newark, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the southern conference of 
the trust companies of the American 
Bankers Association which will be held 
in Atlanta, Ga. He will talk upon “Co- 
operation Between the Life Insurance 
Companies and the Trust Companies.” 





TRANSFER GEHR TO DETROIT 


Wilfred G. Gehr, mortgage loan expert 
and assistant treasurer of the Union Title 
Guarantee Co., Inc. (a division of the 
Insurance Securities Co. group), has 
been assigned to take charge of the 
mortgage loan department of the Detroit 
Life. The Insurance Securities Co., Inc., 
recently purchased the Detroit Life. 

















A YEAR OF 
SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 


73” 


Increase in New 
Paid for Insurance in 
New York City in 1928 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
President. 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
Agency Vice-President. 











More Money 
For Accident Salesmen 


The frequency and costliness of automobile 
accidents is leading men to buy more com- 
plete accident coverage than formerly. 


In the last two years the Connecticut 
General’s average accident premium has in- 
creased from $30 to $50. 


Larger premiums mean larger commissions. 


Have you a revised copy of our Brokers’ 
Outline of Accident and Health Insurance? 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Ra 


GETTERS 3 
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Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Many of us occa- 


Too Much sionally encounter the 
Money To objection, “I do not 
The Son want to leave my son 

too much money,” 

says the Mutual Benefit “Pelican.” The 


prospect then as a rule enlarges upon 
the danger of too much money to a 
young man, pointing out this, that and 
the other case where boys with money 
had “gone to the dogs.” 

J. M. Hastings, Jr., of the Syracuse 
General Agency, handles the objection 
as follows: 

Prospect: “I do not want my son to 
have too much money, etc.” 

J. M. H., Jr.: “Is it true that money 
in the hands of an intelligent man can 
be a great power for good?” 

Prospect: “Yes.” 

J. M. H.,, Jr.: “Then if your son is 
not able to handle capital intelligently, 
whose fault is it?” 

* * * 


A. C. Beckford, of 
A. C. Beckford’s ihe Boston R agency 
Introductory of the State Mutual, 
Card Plan was the third highest 
producing agent in 
the company last month. His plan of 
work places great stress upon night so- 
licitation. A good portion of his busi- 
ness has been written on the lives of 
traveling salesmen. The nature of this 
type of prospect makes night calling a 
necessity. 

Mr. Beckford goes to several of his 
policyholders and has them sign our reg- 
ular introduction card. Perhaps he gets 
a half a dozen of these signed cards 
from each policyholder he sees. His 
work is largely cold canvass, but the 
use of this card makes «an interview pcs- 
sible. 

In his approach, Mr. Beckford, after 
presenting the card which introduces 
him, speaks of life insurance as income 
for the family. 

This, together with the good-will cre- 
ated through the formal introduction, 
tends to break down the bars of re- 
sistance and results finally in a real in- 
terview. The home is an ideal place 
to talk life insurance for the prospect is 
there surrounded by all the family ties, 
which alone prompt him to accept your 
proposition. 

Sometimes Mr. Beckford is confronted 
with the age-old objection, “I can’t af- 
ford it.” He immediately hands _ his 
prospect a pencil and paper and proceeds 
as follows: “Mr. , | am going to 
prove to you that life insurance doesn’t 
cost you a cent. You say you are thirty 
years old. The premium on a $10,000 
ordinary life policy at your age is $228.50. 
Write that down. Under Option D that 
policy will mature as an endowment in 
thirty-one years. Multiply the premium 
$228.50 by thirty-one, the number of 
years it takes for this policy to ma- 
ture as an endowment (let the prospect 
figure it himself). What is the answer? 
$7,083.50. Fine. Now at age sixty-one, 
we pay you $10,502.40. Write that down 
Mr. Your total premium out- 
lay as you just figured it was $7,083.50. 
If you will subtract this amount from the 








figure you have just written down you 
will have your profit in dollars and cents. 
$2,418.90 represents clear profit on your 
life insurance investment. It actually 
costs you nothing, and we are eventually 
paying you over two thousand dollars 
more than the carrying of this insur- 
ance has cost you.” 

Mr. Beckford has written on the av- 
erage of five or six out of ten by the 
use of this plan. 


a ee 


W. W. Williamson, 

Income Rather Chicago _ general 

Than Capital agent for the Con- 

Replacement necticut Mutual Life, 
said recently in the 
company paper “ConMutopics”: ‘Life 
insurance got started wrong in present- 
ing the idea of life insurance in terms 
of a capital sum. The habit of buying 
it in such terms has been formed by the 
buying public simply because the life 
insurance sellers have almost always sold 
it that way. The insurance agents them- 
selves are, therefore, responsible for such 
habit and such thought. The force of 
habit is strong. It takes a long while 
to unseat it, and it can only be dislodged 
by something better being substituted for 
“ae 

In the beginning of insurance, Mr. 
Williamson points out, the problem was 
one of replacing lost capital. A cargo 
lost at sea cost the owner $100,000. It 
would take that amount of capital to 
put him back to where he started. So 
marine insurance came into existence. 
Capital replacement. Houses burned 
down. An owner paid $20,000 to build 
his home. If it burned he was out $20,- 
000. Hence fire insurance. Again capi- 
tal replacement. 

When life insurance came into exist- 
ence, continues Mr. Williamson, the 
same habit of thought—insuring for capi- 
tal sum—prevailed, and has prevailed up 
to a few years ago. And life insurance 
men sold $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $50,000 
capital insurance against the death of the 
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Gains in Millions of Dollars Mark 


Bankers Life Company’s Best Year 
1928 Gains . 
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purchaser. But there is no parallel be- 
tween life insurance and capital insur- 
ance except in the case of liquidating 
debts, paying taxes and other lump sum 
needs of the family in the event of the 
death of the purchaser. Ninety percent 
of insurance purchased is bought to pro- 
tect the family. Now, what is family 
protection? Is it replacement of capital ? 
It can’t be, Mr. Williamson contends. 
The husband didn’t cost the wife $10,- 
000, nor did he cost the children $20,000. 
He is not capital in the same sense as 
a cargo or a house. 

Then what is he? He is the product 
of capital. He is so much income, which 
the family will need in the event he is 
unable to furnish it. He earns an in- 
come of $300 a month. Out of this the 
family derives its income. He dies. What 
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do they need? Income. In its true sens 
therefore, life insurance is replacement! 
of capital. When life insurance mal 
get that thought thoroughly rooted ij 
their minds, says Mr. Williamson, they 
will never talk life values as capital, « 
cept in probably 10% of the insurance 4 
man buys. The job of the life under 
writer, he says, is to break up this met 
tal attitude of the buyer in regarding lit 
insurance as capital, and get him aw 
from the habit of buying it as such. 





F. A. McDEVITT OMAHA MANAGER 

Frank A. McDevitt has been appoitt: 
ed manager of the Guardian Life agent 
at Omaha. The agency will move May! 
to quarters in the new Farnam Building 
there. 
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“In This Way We Measure” 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know 
success is according to the natural law of compensation— ‘hat 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves 


The Mutual Life Insurance Compzay 


of New York 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substatial 

- dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 
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Pittsburgh Puts Over 
Three Day Congress 


INNOVATION PROVES SUCCESS 





Roger B. Hull, Charles J. Rockwell and 
F. T. Sanford Among Speakers on 
Program 





The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation put over successfully its two 
and a half days’ sales congress at the 
William Penn Hotel last week, which 
is regarded as a creditable undertaking, 
as it is usually no mean task to build 
a program that will hold the attention 
for one day. They had an attendance 
of more than 400. 

Dr. Charles J. Rockwell, director of 
the Rockwell School of Life’ Insurance 
Salesmanship and editor of ‘The Insur- 
ance Salesman,” personally conducted 
eight one-hour lectures during the con- 
gress on the following subjects: “Pros- 
pecting Methods,” “Broaching the Sub- 
ject,” “Insurance for the Family and the 
Small Estate,” “What to Tell the Pros- 
pect,” “Supporting the Family,” “Meet- 
ing Sales Resistance,” “Business Insur- 
auce” and “Principles of Closing.” 

Dr. Rockwell was assisted by F. T. 
Stanford, of the educational department 
of the Canada Life, who delivered two 
one-hour lectures on “Personal Efficiency 
Applied to Life Insurance Salesmanship.” 
The trust departments of the Pittsburgh 
banks and trust companies co-operated 
in bringing Frank G. Sayre, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Co. for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
of Philadelphia, to this sales congress to 
speak on the subject, “Life Insurance 
Trusts.” An added feature of the con- 
gress was the closing address, made by 
Roger B. Hull, of the National Associa- 
tion, whose subject was “The Life Un- 
derwriter—1929 Model.” Robert N. Wad- 
dell, a member of the sales congress 
committee, delivered a sales talk on the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. The “Pep Crew,” headed by L. M. 
Heyl at the piano and J. W. McKelvie, 
song leader, kept the crowd in high spir- 
its. 

The enthusiasm with which the educa- 
tional program was received by members 
of the Pittsburgh Association is a con- 
crete illustration of the value of this 
sales congress to the life underwriters 
of Pittsburgh and vicinity. The success 
of the sales congress was due to the 
work of the executive committee, of 
which W. Rankin Furey was chairman, 
suppcrted by H. T. Burnett, Holgar J. 
Johnson, Robert N. Waddell, John A. 
Whit» and Lawrence C. Woods, Jr. 


GROUND RENTS 








One of the Investments of the Maryland 
Life; Company’s Low Rate 
ot Mortality 
In its annual report the Maryland Life 


makes the following comments relative 
to ground rents, a form of investment 
not well known outside of Maryland: 


“The law of the state makes special 
Mention of this kind of security in re- 
citine investments allowable for life in- 
Surance companies, which, holding trust 
funds, should obviously be conservative. 

© company’s total holdings of ground 
Tents amount to only about 3-1/3% of 
the assets.” 

The company’s mortality last year was 
the lowest it has experienced in years, 
having been 43.7% of the expected. The 
company has assets of $5,634,036. 


ROKUM & DINGLE CELEBRATE 

The Bokum & Dingle agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, in Chicago, 
celebrated their tenth anniversary re- 
cently with a sales congress and dinner. 
From the home office came Second Vice- 
Presidents Alexander T. Maclean and 
Joseph C. Behan, and a large number of 


keneral agents from other agencies at- 
tended. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 





Nylic Public Service 
q Life Insurance is “public service” 


It helps individuals to save and insures their 
life value against loss by death or by total 
and permanent disability. 


In order to earn interest on the policyholders’ 
savings, it loans money to home owners, to 
railroads, to owners of city buildings, to 
public utility companies, to the United States 
government, and to states, counties and munic- 


singly and collectively, both as private indi- 
viduals and citizens, in so many vital ways. 


A company’s usefulness to the community is, 
therefore, largely measured by the number of 
people protected, the amount of insurance in 


ipalities. 
Probably no other institution serves our people 


force and the amount of its invested assets. 


As of January 1, 1929, the 
had about 2 Million 
policy-holders In- 

sured for over - 


634 Billions 


Its assets amounted to 
over 1/4 Billion 
Dollars 





NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Geo. Lackey’s $5,000,000 
Oklahoma City Agency 


AVERAGE POLICY IN 1928 $6,713 





Surrender Ratio Was Only 55%; Talks 
of Opportunities in His State For 
Young Men of Talent 








The George E. Lackey organization of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life in Okla- 
homa City paid last year (including an- 
nuities) for $4,450,000. The average pol- 
icy of the agency was $6,713; the aver- 
age premium was $36.37. The percen- 
tage of business written on old policy- 
holders was 60.82%—the highest of any 
agency in the Massachusetts Mutual. 
The lapse ratio was 4.16% for the year 
and the surrender ratio was .55%. With 
one exception, the Lackey agency paid 
for more business in Oklahoma than 
any other agency operating there. Con- 
ditions have never been so splendid in 
Oklahoma as today. 

The goal of the Lackey agency, by 
the way, for 1929 is $5,000,000 pair busi- 
ness and a premium income of $150,000. 
Mr. Lackey’s personal writings have been 
very large for a general agent. 

Started in Kentucky 

Mr. Lackey grew up in Kentucky and 
was an agency supervisor in Louisville 
for the Massachusetts Mutual. Nine 
years ago he came to Oklahoma City. 
He said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“T am thoroughly sold on the state of 
Oklahoma as a place for a tremendous 
future for young men. While there is 
naturally lots of talent in Oklahoma, 
proven by the great progress made by 
the state, at the same time we need more 
talent and young men in the East who 
are handicapped by too much competi- 
tion will find that Oklahoma is one of 
the best places in the country in which 
to grow up.” ~ 

Mr. Lackey is coming East to the gen- 
eral agents’ conference of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in Springfield and will 
be in New York City on May 18. 


. NEW DISTRICTS ESTABLISHED 















John Hancock Opens Additional Chicago 
Office and Another Branch in 
Norristown, Pa. 

The new Chicago No. 9 office which 
was opened the latter part of last month 
by the John Hancock Mutual, has been 
placed in charge of Charles M. O’Grady 
whose title is district manager. Mr. 
O’Grady has been associated with the 
company for the past nineteen years and 
has been agent, assistant manager and 
now §n charge of the new district. 

Norristown, Pa., which was formerly 
a detached office, has been made an in- 
dependent district and has been placed 
under the supervision of William F. Law- 
lor who for ten years was an assistant 
at the Philadelphia District No. 4. He 
has been connected with the company 
since 1901 when he was an agent in 
Philadelphia. He served as assistant in 
Chester, Pa., for eleven years and then 
at Philadelphia for three years. 





S. F. THOMPSON PROMOTED 

S. F. Thompson, the Penn Mutual’s 
general agent for Wyoming, is now at 
the home office, as special home office 
representative. He will work under the 
direction of Vincent B. Coffin, director 
of education, upon the various training 
projects of the company. He will devote 
his time to agencies needing* extended 
home office co-operation. Mr. Thomn- 
son has had many years of successful 
life insurance experience. 





MAKING ADVERTISING PAY 

Superintendent John E. Mahar, of the 
Hartford district of The Prudential, 
knows how to make practical use of the 
company’s periodical advertising. He had 
the members of his staff take a copy of 
a recent anti-lapse advertisement over 
their debits, with instruction to show it 
to policyholders who contemplated laps- 
ing. 
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Robert L. Cox Story 


(Continued from Page 3) 


had made tactical errors it might have 
re-acted upon Mr. Cleveland and dam- 
aged his reputation. Discussing that 
phase Mr. Cox said: 

“Mr. Cleveland was a sincere believer 
in life insurance and it was mostly this 
belief, together with the vision he pos- 
sessed of how life insurance would grow, 
that made him accept the chairmanship 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. He thought, too, that life 
insurance would be furthered if he 
brought the weight of his influence and 
reputation behind it.” 

From the start Mr. Cox was the real 
manager of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents and he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing it grow to be one of 
the most influential organizations in the 
country. Public confidence in life insur- 
ance was soon re-established. The mere 
fact of Mr. Cleveland taking the chair- 
manship did a lot to restore the confi- 
dence while the association itself did its 
share in helping to disseminate the high 
idealism of the business. One of Mr. 
Cox’s most cherished possessions is an 
autographed photograph of Mr. Cleve- 
land, given after a year’s association with 
him, and inscribed: “Grover Cleveland. 
To his good friend and trusted associate, 
Robert Lynn Cox.” 


Becomes An Officer of Metropolitan 


For some time Mr. Cox had been urg- 
ing the Metropolitan Life to make farm 
loans in the belief that every large life 
insurance company should be in that in- 
vestment field. He thought it the duty 
of holders of the vast funds pouring into 
the insurance offices to make those funds 
available to every large line of legitimate 
enterprise. He thought that the funds 
should prove especially available to agri- 
cultural centers. In those days the great 
New York life companies were not loan- 
ing on farms. 

Mr. Fiske finally told Mr. Cox that if 
he would come to the company as a vice- 
president and take charge of the farm 
loan field the company would embark 
upon those loans. Mr. Cox is said to 
have told Mr. Fiske that all he knew 
about mortgages was that there was a 
mortgage on his father’s farm from the 
memory of his earliest boyhood. How- 
ever, he came into the company. The 
farm loan division was established, quick- 
ly became an important factor in this 
division of the investment field, and at 
the end of last year the company had 
outstanding in farm loans $196,000,000. 
Mr. Cox has continued up to the present 
time his supervision of the farm loan di- 
vision. 

In 1922 Mr. Cox took over the pub- 
lication division of the Metropolitan Life. 
The way that this happened was interest- 
ing. One of the directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Life was of the opinion that 
the Metropolitan should become a na- 
tional advertiser in the magazines. Opin- 
ion of different officers of the company 
was sought. When Mr. Fiske asked Cox 
for his opinion he is reported to have 
said 

“There is one form of advertising in 
which we can engage to great advantage 
in my opinion, advantage not only to the 
company but for the policyholders and 
the general public, and that is to discuss 
in these advertising columns the subject 
of public welfare and health. My idea 
would be to have these departments 
written so that they will promote health 
and increase longevity rather than that 
they should attempt to sell life insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. Fiske’s response was immediate. 
“Ali right. Let’s see if you can work 
= something interesting along that 

ine.” 

For years the Metropolitan had been 
doing ‘extraordinary work with its wel- 
fare division and it was Mr. Cox’s idea 
that what the company was doing along 
those lines could be brought more widely 
to the attention of the reading public; in 
other words, be another step in tieing 


up the health of the nation with the 
Metropolitan’s remarkable work in this 
direction. Already millions of pamphlets 
and other documents were being .circu- 
lated. The advertisements in the maga- 
zines greatly increased the audience. The 
adoption later of the radio was another 
step in widening the circle. On April 
1, 1929, the Metropolitan started its fifth 
year of broadcasting setting-up exercises. 
The company receives from 1,500 to 2,000 
letters a day about the radio. 

The advertising suggestions made by 
Mr. Cox were submitted to the board of 
directors by Mr. kiske and the board 
of directors appropriated $500,000 a year 
for these ads. Incidentally, the Metro- 
politan advertising copy won the John 
M. Holcombe trophy, awarded by the In- 
surance Advertising Conference; and the 
Harvard Business School award estab- 
lished by Edward W. Bok. 

The Metropolitan welfare ads, which 
have grown to include such topics as 
thrift, have now been running for seven 
years. 

Supervision of Publication Division 

After these advertisements were well 
established Mr. Cox took over the su- 


pervision of the publication and advertis- 
ing division of the Metropolitan Life, co- 
ordinating the various house organs and 
other publications, and also arranging for 
the publication of an agency sales maga- 
zine called “The Tower Talks.” He has 
very clear cut ideas about salesmanship, 
advertising and public relations. He ap- 
preciates that there has come a change 
in salesmanship methods; that the old 
days of forced or artificial salesmanship 
have gone by the board; and that there 
must be a better quality of salesmanship. 
This includes artistic set up of sales 
material as well as intelligent presenta- 
tion of sales subjects. Salesmanship ar- 
ticles in his opinion should be stimulating 
and he insists that in Metropolitan pub- 
lications they must be. 


When George B. Woodward, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan died, the 
printing plant of the company in Long 
Island came under Mr. Cox’s direction. 
This is one of the largest private print- 
ing plants in the world, with 450 em- 
ployes and with an equipment capable of 
turning out millions of copies in the 
speediest time. 

The public relations division of the 
Metropolitan Lite, which is and probably 
will continue under Mr. Cox’s direction, 
is the largest in the insurance business. 
The personnel consists of experienced 


———., 
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newspaper men and women. It is the 
general impression in the country’s daily 
newspaper offices that no institution in 
the country has a more intelligent con- 
tact with the papers than has the Metro- 
politan. The relationship is one of self 
esteem on both sides. 

Mr. Cox has been a member oS the 
New Jersey State Board of Education for 
twelve years, and has been president for 
four years. Until a few days ago he was 
head of the community chest in Mont- 
clair. 





A TALKING WILL 

A wealthy New York broker has had 
his last will and testament made up into 
the form of a talking motion picture, ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia “Ledger.” 
This novel expedient in will making is 
one that may be adapted by others who 
anticipate dickerings and lawsuits be- 
tween heirs and those who may think 
themselves entitled to a share. How it 
will fare under probate has not yet been 
tested out—Union Central Bulletin. 


MERGE ARKANSAS AGENCIES 

The Guardian Life agencies at Little 
Rock and Texarkana, Ark., were merged 
April 1. The new Little Rock agency is 
under J. Ryman Wilson, formerly Tex- 
arkana manager. 











Now 


undertaking. 


Effective, 











Every possible help will be given them 
to aid in the accomplishment of the 


result-getting sales training 
and assistance through a thoroughly 
organized Branch Office system; new, 
fresh, attractively printed sales literature 
with illustrations that grip the attention 
and tell the story quickly; promrt, effi- 
cient underwriting service from the 


For Another 
Big Year of Progress 


ITH a gain of 66% in paid for business in 1928 over the 
previous year, the Missouri State Life Agency force has 
pledged itself to another great year of progress. 


Home Office centrally located in St. 


St. Louis, “The City Surrounded by the 
United States.” 


celled, and a multiple line of policies to 
meet every life insurance need. 


It is this helpful, aggressive spirit that 
has won for the Missouri State Life the 
distinctive title, 


The Progressive Company. 


$1,200,000,000 


insurance in force 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President HOME OFFICE: St. Louis 


Claim service unex- 
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German Investment Policy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


spent must come from the surplus or 
similar funds but not from reserves. 

Mortgages were considered first class 
investments by all insurance companies 
before the war and the same policy was 
continued after the stabilization of the 
mark. Some companies are still hesitat- 
ing about investing higher portions of 
their reserves in mortgages on account 
of some economic uncertainties in vari- 
ous districts or because higher amounts 
of ready money are required now. First 
mortgages expressed as per cent. ot the 
capitalized value or market value of 
property are also considerably lower 
than they have been before the war and 
this is due to higher taxation, or mu- 
nicipal administration of the apartment 
houses which were built before the war 
in bigger cities, etc. 

The productiveness of farms suffers 
from high taxation, high wages, high in- 
terest rates for loans and low prices for 
their products; therefore lower mort- 
gages are granted. Some insurance com- 
panies grant mortgages only to farmers, 
business men or landlords who carry 
some kind of insurance with the respec- 
tive insurance companies. The total 
amount of mortgages granted by all life 
insurance companies expressed as per 
cent. of the total investments in 1924 was 
19.6% and at the end of 1927, 40.9% (1913 
it was 77%). 

Loans to Cities and Towns 


Loans are given to public corporations, 
states, cities, towns, etc. But since such 
loans always run into high amount, the 
insurance companies, soon after the sta- 
bilization of the mark, could not realize 
such business without depriving them- 
selves of the necessary reserves. But a 
steady increase of business soon enabled 
the insurance companies to grant loans 
to these public corporations. The total 
amount lent at the end of 1924 was 20,- 
000 marks, and at the end of 1927 it was 
29 million marks. The advantages of 
such loans are that high amounts are 
placed safely for at least 10 to 15 years at 
very low expense of investment. 

Investment In Securities 

During the period of reconstruction, 
bonds were more preferred by the life 
insurance companies than was the case 
before the war. They proved to be very 
convenient in order to secure ready cash. 
At the end of 1913 the life insurance 
companies had 2.8% of their investments 
placed in bonds and at the end of 1927 
this item covered already 11.6%. 

Although a few bonds issued by the 
“Reich” and a few states did not prove 
to be very good investments, all other 
bonds issued by industrial and agricul- 
tural enterprises yielded nice profits. The 
average rates of interest for all bonds 
were: 10.31% in 1924, 9.04% in 1925, 
781% in 1926, 7.33% in 1927, 7.81% for 
the first half of 1928. 

The amounts invested in stocks by in- 
Surance companies before the war were 
almost negligible and life insurance com- 
Panies in particular were forbidden to 
Participate in such transactions, contrary 
to England and France. Re-insurance 
and hail insurance companies mostly 
were interested in shares as investment 
media. According to regulations of the 
“Reich” insurance Control Office of May 
25, 1925, the life insurance companies 
are permitted to buy any shares which 
are officially quoted by any German 
bourse or stock exchange. The shares 


must be paid in full, not more than 10% 
of one firm’s shares can be bought by 
one insurance company and the total 
amount invested in shares must not ex- 
ceed 10% of the total reserves of one 
insurance company. 

The selection of the shares which are 
to be bought takes place with particular 
caution and care. A few life insurance 
companies reported minor losses caused 
by the fluctuation of the prices of a 
limited number of shares. 

Loans to Policy Holders 


These loans are only granted by life 
insurance companies. So far, there is 
not much business done on that basis 
because the loan or cash value of all 
policies does not yet come into consid- 
eration. Most of the policies are only 
four or five years in force. The interest 
rate charged for those loans is 6 to 7%. 

Short-Term Bank Investments and 

Promissory Notes 


Besides all other investments, the in- 
surance companies must invest certain 
amounts, mostly for one to three months, 
on a Safe basis, with the highest interest 
possible; this is done with Germany’s 
leading banks. 

The investments of these so-called 
short-term loans made from 1924 to 1928 
exceed already the pre-war investments 
of the same kind. The interest rates 
for such short-term loans are pretty 
high. The average annual interest rates 
of such short-term loans were: 25.13% 
in 1924, 10.82% in 1925, 6.57% in 1926. 
7.82% in 1927, and 8.04% in the first half 
of 1928. Loans on promissory notes 
were not granted by life insurance com- 
panies before the war. 

The inflation deprived the German 
people of their confidence in the German 
currency, a situation which remained un- 
changed during the first two years after 
the stabilization of the mark. Life in- 
surance companies, in order to do some 
business, were compelled to issue con- 
tracts based on American dollars. At 
the beginning of 1927 the insurance com- 
panies succeeded in stopping this kind 
of business. Since that time most insur- 
ance contracts are based upon the ac- 
tual gold content of the mark and part 
of the contracts are based on effective 
foreign currencies. 


Contracts Based on Foreign Currencies 


According to the laws of December 30, 
1921, and July 19, 1923 (59) life insurance 
companies are permitted to cover the 
reserves in exactly the same currencies 
as the policies are based on. And ac- 
cording to the law of May 25, 1925, the 
reserves can be invested in governmental 
bonds or other securities guaranteed by 
the governments of the respective coun- 
tries. The same rules apply for all other 
insurance branches. The dollar of the 
U. S. A. is prevalent amongst the for- 
eign currencies. This shows the great 
confidence the German people haye in 
American economic and financial condi- 
tions. 

In securing foreign securities to cover 
the reserves the insurance companies 
proceeded differently. But since a life 
insurance contract runs in the average 
for quite a number of years, it is felt 
that it will not be so easy to solve that 
problem to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties, the insurer and the insured. It can 
not be expected, it is pointed out, that 
the German insurer knows all details 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Agents entering the business find Provident ‘‘tools” 
exceedingly effective—New Disability Feature—Acci- 
dental Death Benefit-New Retirememt Life Income 
Features—Special Class Policies—Low Premiums — 
Low Net Cost—Prompt and Friendly Home Office 
Service—National Advertising—Direct Mail— Educat- 
ional Course—Health Preservation Service — Sixty- 
three Years’ Accumulation of Policyholders’ Good Will. 
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confidence and esteem than the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


A HAPPY CHOICE 


In considering a life insurance career, one may be somewhat in doubt as to which 
company to choose. As a man looks carefully over the life insurance field, he 
sees a number of institutions with which any agent might feel proud to be asso- 
ciated, but we do not believe that he can find a company more worthy of his 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 








More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 





about American stock-exchange affairs; 
the securing of American securities may 
be more expensive than that of German 
ones, and finally while the German in- 
terest rate is about 8%, the American 
rates may only be 5 or even 4%. Until 
now the German insurance companies 
invested their reserves of foreign cur- 
rencies in short-term loans yielding in- 
terest from 6 to 6%%. 





BRITISH PRUDENTIAL’S FUNDS 

The old Prudential of London earned 
on its invested funds last year exclusive 
of reversions, £5 2s. 11d. %, after deduc- 
tion of tax. As these funds exceed £200,- 
000,000 and an interest rate of 3% is as- 
sumed in the valuation, there is a sur- 
plus from this source, taking the margin 
at only 2%, of about #£4,000,000 for the 
year. Another important influence is the 
reorganization which has been proceed- 
ing of the methods of collecting the pre- 
miums of the industrial department, so 
that each year since 1920, when the ra- 
tio of expenses to total premiums 
amounted to 40.50%, a steady reduction 
has been recorded, and for 1928 the rate 
was 24.89%, as compared with 25.47% in 
1927. 
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FORGING AHEAD 
GAINS FOR 1928 
Increase in Paid - for Business 

overt1927 . , 20.38% 
Increase in Gain in Insurance 


in Force over,1927 42.21% 


{Gain in Total Insurance in 


Force . , ‘ 7.8% 
ANOTHER BIG YEAR AHEAD 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
Madison Ave. at 60th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








17-23 John Street, New York 
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420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
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BUSINESS LEADERS LOOK AT 
THEIR PROBLEMS 

Many of the nation’s business leaders 
will participate in the seventeenth an- 
nual meeting of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce to be held in Washington 
April 29 to May 3. In addition to the 
general meetings there will be twelve 
round-table conferences for more inti- 
mate discussion each being devoted to 
some phase of the central theme, “Grow- 
ing Responsibilities of Business.” 

Insurance subjects have a place at two 
of these round-table conferences. Under 
the subject of “Life and Property Con- 
servation,” there will be a group discus- 
sion of fire prevention experience; an- 
other table will be devoted to consid- 
eration of compulsory automobile insur- 
ance; and still another will have as its 
automobile theft problem. 
Street and highway accident prevention 


subject the 


also comes in for discussion. 

Matters of interest to another depart- 
ment of insurance will come in for con- 
sideration under the head of employer- 
employe relations. A subject of live and 
general interest to business concerns— 
retirement plans for employes—will con- 
stitute one group. Employe contributory 
participation will bring to this discus- 
sion the actual experience of business 
with this feature. Recent developments 
in company plans and _ state 
legislation with reference to pensions 
also are scheduled on this section of the 
program. 

These discussions, participated in by 
business men who are faced with the 
practical side of all these problems, have 
an incalculable value in helping to form 
sound opinion on important matters of 
business practice. 


pension 





THE WEALTH AND INCOME OF 
WOMEN 

Federal income tax reports for 1926 
show that 139 women paid taxes on in- 
comes in excess. of $500,000 as against 
123 men. That year forty-four women 
and forty-two men paid taxes on incomes 
in excess of $1,000,000. On incomes of 
more than $100,000 women reported a 
total of $484,794,000 and men $404,802,000. 

Women outnumber men as stockhold- 
ers in the largest corporations of the 
country, among them American. Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., United States 
Steel Corp., National Biscuit Co., Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. They did not in these 
instances hold a majority of the stock 
but constitute more than a majority of 
the stockholders. 

Women hold 41% of the wealth of the 


United States. Women are the benefi- 
ciaries of 80% of the approximately 
$100,000,000,000 life insurance in force in 
this country. They are receiving 70% of 
the estates left by men. They are re- 
ceiving 64% of the estates left by women. 
Between 35% and 40% of the customers 
of investment houses are women. Wom- 
en millionaires are as plentiful as men, 
according to the individual income tax 
returns. The foregoing information and 
much more to the same point has been 
prepared from official sources by the in- 
vestment banking house of Lawrence 
Stern & Co., New York. 

These are not only the facts of a con- 
dition but they represent a tendency. 
Typical of the large individual estates 
that have passed to women are the $107,- 
000,000 Harkness estate and more recent- 
ly the vast estate of William B. Ward, 
baking magnate. Moses Taylor, New- 
port, R. IL, capitalist, left his entire es- 
tate of more than $100,000,000 to his 
widow. These estates are larger than 
those of John Jacob Astor, J. P. Morgan, 
William Rockefeller, Russell Sage or 
Henry C. Frick. 

In the face of these facts there are 
still some life insurance agents who think 
of women only as beneficiaries of life 
insurance. With the new scope and uses 
of life insurance of modern times for 
inheritance taxes, for the protection of 
business interests, for philanthropic pur- 
poses, it is evident that in several income 
groups the women are more important 
prospects than the men. 





NEW PRODUCTION 





Three Important Personal Items About 
Trio of Insurance Sales 
Managers 
Nathan Mobley, production manager 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, 55 Liberty 
street, New York, has returned from 
Omaha where Mrs. Mobley and Miss 
Anne Mobley (a few days old) are vis- 
iting Mrs. Mobley’s mother and Miss 

Mobley’s grandmother. 

E. R. Nuttle, vice-president and pro- 
duction manager of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, is entertaining a new (and only) 
set of twins at his home in Baltimore. 

Claude Hafdy, production manager of 
the American Bonding, says the new ar- 
rival at his home is a daughter. 





FILING RATE DATA FOR OHIO 


Fire insurance companies are making 
preparations to file their experience in 
Ohio in connection with the investiga- 
tion into fire insurance rates to be made 
by that state. A firm of New York ac- 
tuaries has been retained by the state 
of Ohio to analyze the experience filed. 








The Human Side of 
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Calvin Coolidge 





Ralph Hemenway 


_Calvin Coolidge, former President of the United States, and Ralph Hemenway, 
an insurance agent in Northampton, Mass., are personal friends. Recently they were 
photographed after having luncheon. Hemenway is a member of Fletchall & Hem- 
enway, Inc., Northampton. Among other companies the firm represents the Colum- 


bia of the American of Newark fleet. 


The Eastern Underwriter is indebted to 


“American Service,” agency publication of that fleet, for the privilege of reproducing 


this picture. 








James L. Howard, Jr., son of the vice- 
president of the Travelers, was among 
those to deeply feel the death of Mar- 
shal Foch. 


When Marshal Foch visited Hartford 
on December 13, 1921, he was officially 
welcomed in the historical Old State 
House where a century before, his 
countrymen, Lafayette and Rochambeau, 
had been received. In the crowd with 
his father was James L. Howard, Jr., 
of 1210 Prospect avenue, who at that time 
was not quite four years old. His father 
had served overseas as a colonel in a ma- 
chine gun battalion and was one of the 
official reception committee for the Mar- 
shal. After the ceremonies and when the 
marshal was leaving the building, he 
saw James, Jr., and was attracted by 
the bright face of the boy. “Mon bel 
enfant,” he cried, bending over and pick- 
ing up James in his arms. A broad smile 
lighted up the marshal’s face his arms 
went around the child’s neck and while 
the crowd applauded and laughed, he 
bestowed a resounding kiss on James’s 
cheek. “Fine,” said James afterwards 
when he was asked how it felt to be 
kissed by a marshal of France. Now 
eleven years old and a student of Kings- 
wood School, he had the following to 
say when he heard of the marshal’s 


death: “General Foch was here in 
Hartford over seven years ago. I saw 
him in the Old State House. I was 


nearly four years old and was with my 
father. General Foch picked me up in 
his arms and kissed me. I have never 
forgotten it. I am sorry he is dead.” 


* * * 


President Richard M. Bissell of the 
Hartford Fire sailed last Saturday from 
New York on the motorship “Vulcania” 
for Europe by way of the Mediterranean. 


Willard I. Hamilton, vice-president and 
secretary of The Prudential, has been 
elected a member of the New Jersey 
Board of Agriculture. Mr. Hamilton has 
served as chairman of the New Jersey 
Business Men’s Conference on Agricul- 
ture and also assisted in solving various 
farm problems through the co-operation 
of the business conference, the governor 
and agricultural leaders. 

i. oe 8 


A. T. Tamblyn, president of the Lin- 
coln Fire, is chairman of the board of 
the Gotham Loan Co. of New York City, 
some other members of the board being 
James V. Barry, vice-president. of the 
Metropolitan Life, and Thomas ‘B. Boss, 
president of the American Reserve. | 

The Gotham Loan Co. is an industrial 
banking company, under ‘supervision 0 
the State Banking Department. It 
makes loans of from $50 to $5,000 at 6% 
interest. 
loans. 

ee 

Louis F. Paret, general New Jersey 
agent, Provident Mutual, accompanied by 
Mrs. Paret, will sail for Bermuda on 
Thursday, April 11, for a several weeks 
stay. 

+, ¥ 

F. E. Wilkens, vice-president and <en- 
eral manager of the Bankers Indemnity, 
is back at his desk after a long siece of 
sickness. 

eS ee ae 

Carl Th. Endemann of the Ame:'cat 
Foreign Insurance Association is 1 
Peck Memorial Hospital, recovering 
from an operation. 

es ae 

Courtney Andrews, deputy sheriif of 
Niagara county, N. Y., has resigned to 
open a general insurance brokerag' and 


_bonding business in Niagara Falls. 
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Coolidge and the Met. 


Ever since Calvin Coolidge came to 
New York on a mysterious errand hav- 
ing to do with his future rumor mongers 
have hitched him up with the Metropoli- 
tan Life. A favorite post given to him 
by the gossipers is chairman of the board 
of the company. I am authoritatively in- 
formed that Mr. Coolidge was not ap- 
proached by the Metropolitan Life and 


_ that the stories are made out of whole 


cloth. 
* * * 


Joan Lowell Entertains Insurance 
Men 


Joan Lowell, whose book “The Cradle 
of the Deep,” -has already sold 140,000 
copies although it only came out on 
March 7—a new edition of 50,000 is now 
being printed—was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given at the Drug & Chemical 
Club last week, twenty-five insurance 
men being present. Miss Lowell is 
twenty-four years old and was kept busy 
signing books and cards of those present. 


Her success throws an interesting light 
on what happens in this country when 
fame strikes a young woman, making 
her nationally known almost over night. 
In addition to the fact that the book is 
a six best seller all over the United 
States and was the Book of the Month 
for March these incidents happened in 
rapid succession: she signed up with the 
Unite! Artists for $75,000 to appear in 
a movie of the book; a play she has 
written with her husband, Thompson 
Buchanan, will be put on by Jones & 
Greer’. theatre managers want to make 
her a star; the radio have offered her 
an encagement of forty weeks; offers of 
$1,000 an appearance for a lecture tour 
have poured in: Fifth avenue shops will 
Pay her royalties for wearing apparel 
bearin ~ her name: 500 of the most 
Prom! ent people of the city attended a 
Party given to her by her publishers, 


Simo: -& Schuster, on the “Ile de 
Frans. ”; she was made an officer of the 
Frenc line and given one of their uni- 
form ': She has sold stories to “The Cos- 
Mopoitan,”” “The Saturday Evening 
Post.” “The Red Book” and other pub- 
lications ; offers have come to write syn- 
dicat articles; and hundreds of columns 


of newspaper stories about her have ap- 
Peare’ throughout the nation. 
To think that all of this could have 
appened to a girl in one month seems 
almost unbelievable. Miss Toan Lowell 
never went to school. the first sixteen 
years of her life having been spent on 
board of a ship in the Sonth Seas, her 
ee being the captain of the ship. At 
‘ne insurance lunch she had the guests 
a storm of langhter by her renartee 
and sparkling talk. It was one of the 
Most enjoyable Inncheons yet given in 
€ insurance district. Among the 
guests were: 
_ Wilfred Kurth. Home: W. E. Malla- 
lie. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; M. O. Garner, National Suretv; 
D illiam Quaid. America Fore: Carroll L. 
© Witt, Fred S. James & Co.; Chaun- 

















cey S. S. Miller, North British & Mer- 
cantile; Gustave C. Wuerth, president 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York; George A. Kederich, New York 
Life; E. J. Sisley, Frank Chinnock and 
W. B. Brinckerhoff, Travelers; E. T. 
Wells, National Life of Vermont; Gra- 
ham C. Wells, Provident Mutual; Paul 
Clarke, Great American Fire; Gerald A. 
Eubank, Johnson & Higgins; Peter M. 
Fraser, Connecticut Mutual; Russell M. 
Simons and J. R. Robbins, Home Life; 
L. A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mutual; George 
A. Martin, Travelers; R. L. Jones, State 
Mutual; G. Michelbacher, Great 
American Indemnity. 
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One Against Many 


At a meeting of the casualty managers 
in Cleveland last week the president of 
one of the casualty companies was pres- 
ent. Asked to make a talk he said he 
would like to canvass the views of those 
present as to how they regarded the new 
merit rating system for automobile in- 
surance. With the exception of the 
manager of one of the companies every 
man present said that he had not been 
particularly interested in the subject nor 
did he regard it with any enthusiasm. 

oe ae: 


Looking Out The Window 


New York is a city of many vistas. 
Frank W. Pennell, manager of the State 
Mutual, for a couple of years saw a 
cemetery every time he looked out of his 
window at 220 Broadway. Now he has 
moved to the Transportation Building. 
Robert P. Barbour, United States man- 
ager of the Northern, and Sumner Bal- 
lard, president of the International, prob- 
ably get wanderlust when they gaze from 
their 80 John street desks at_the ships 
tied up in the East River, ready to em- 
bark for South Africa or the Orient. Al- 
bert Conway, Superintendent, sees the 
Statue of Liberty when he turns around 
in his swivel chair. E. A. St. John, presi- 
dent of the National Surety, can see 
Hoboken and the German ships from 
his office. The most uninspiring view 
of all of them is that of President Jame- 
son of the Globe & Rutgers who must 
look at a fruit stand and a shoe shine 
shop when he gazes out of his John 
street window. The amazing thing is 
that the offices of all these men are with- 
in a few blocks of each other. 

_ “9 


Billboard Ad 


In billboard advertising in the subways. 
through the Bronx the Bronx Fire In- 
surance Co. advertises that it offers in- 
surance “at standard rates.” 

* * x 


Specifications For Various Winds — 


The Beaufort scale of wind force, as 
published in full in the 1929 issue of the 
Fireman’s Fund Register of Vessels 
owned on the United States Pacific 
Coast, tells how those on land can check 
up on forecasts of the United States 
Weather Bureau. When the newspapers 
speak of light, gentle, moderate, or 
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Joan Lowell, Author of “The Cradle of the Deep” 








strong winds for the following day or 
even predict a gale or a hurricane, the 
specifications for these types of winds 
are as follows: 

Light wind: calm; smoke rises verti- 
cally; direction of wind shown by smoke 
drift but not by wind vanes; wind felt 
on face; leaves rustle; ordinary vane 
moved by wind. 

Gentle: leaves and small twigs in con- 
stant motion; wind extends light flag. 

Moderate: raises dust and loose paper; 
small-branches are moved. 

Fresh: small trees in leaf begin to 
sway; crested wavelets on inland waters. 

Strong: large branches in motion; 
whistling heard in telegraph wires; um- 
brellas used with difficulty; whole trees 
in motion; inconvenience felt in walk- 
ing against wind. 

Gale: breaks twigs off trees; generally 
impedes progress; slight structural dam- 
age occurs; chimney pots and slate re- 
moved. 

Whole gale: seldom experienced in- 
land; trees uprooted; considerable 
structural damage occurs. 

Hurricane: above seventy-five miles an 
hour. 


* * ok 


The New Fire Insurance Contract 
Stipulations in Germany 

After years of deliberation’and discus- 
sion, the bill of the new fire insurance 
stipulations for the private fire insur- 
ance companies was finished and sub- 
“Reich” Control Office. 
These regulations, in the more essential 
parts, agree with those: of the public or 
governmental fire insurance companies 
and it is hoped that they soon will be 
approved. 

According to Heinrich Blase’ the 
changes from the old regulations are of 
a more or less formal nature. It was 
attempted to interpret the terms of the 
old regulations in a more modern, popu- 
lar and clear language. All technical 
terms are given in a form which fhe 
average person can easily understand. 

The new fire insurance contract con- 
tains 2,900 words while the old one con- 
sisted. of 3,900 words. 

The new contract covers all damage 
to furniture, household appliances, dwell- 
ings and homes caused by explosions. 

All petty damages for which no rep- 
arations are made are stated in the con- 

. tract (according to the old contract these 
damages always caused trouble). 

A fire breaking out from an inex- 
plicable source or leaving its hearth and 
spreading by itself is considered a “de- 
structive fire” and damages caused ‘by 
such a fire are covered by the contract. 

Singeing damages not caused directly 
by a ‘destructive fire” are not covered. 

Damages of insured goods exposed to 


fire or heat for the purpose of prepara- 
tion (food articles of any kind), manu- 
facture or fabrication are not covered by 
the contract. 

Special regulations were laid for all 
damages caused by revolution or war. 

The new contract covers the belong- 
ings (household furniture, tools, etc.), of 
all members of the family and employes 
who live toegther with the insured. 

Compensation is based on the insur- 
ance value of the insured objects at the 
time the fire occurred. 

Governmental rebuilding restrictions 
are of no infliience in the valuation of 
the remaining parts of the buildings. The 
insurer cannot be expected to make good 
for losses caused by such restrictions 
which were issued while the insurance 
was in force or even after the fire took 


place. 
* * * 


Debating in London Newspaper 
Insurance Columns 

Over in London they have a newly or- 
ganized Insurance Brokers’ Debating So- 
ciety which not only debates technical 
questions but such matters as rate-cut- 
ting and brokerage commissions. 

There is never any difficulty in start- 
ing a good scrap over insurance in Brit- 
ish newspapers. There is one insurance 
paper in London which gets more let- 
ters to the editor from people in the 
business than all the insurance papers 
in America combined. - One reason for 
this is that when a Britisher sees some- 
thing in a newspaper the accuracy of 
which he doubts, or something which ir- 
ritates him, he will write a letter to the 
editor. For years the most interesting 
thing in the London “Times” has been 
the letters to the. editor. In this coun- 
try if a man sees something in a news- 
paper which irritates him he throws the 
paper on the floor, kicks it under the 
piano, but does not write to the editor. 

The latest squabble in the British pa- 
pers is over a review of Norman Hall’s 
new book, “The Elements of Fire In- 
surance Practice,” which has tg do with 
concurrency. Mr. Hall objected to the 
review of the book printed in the Liver- 
pool “Journal of Commerce.” The Liver- 
pool writer answers him to the extent of 
three-quarters of a column. The daily 
newspaper critic, in hammering the Hall 
book, admitted that if the author could 
quote a decision confirming the author’s 
opinion, he might be right. The author 
accepted the challenge and quoted Mr. 
Tustice Roche. The critic then came 
back, saying that the Justice may not 
have considered all the clauses in the 


policy when making his decision; just 
one or two. 

Trust a critic to be obstinate even 
if you prove he is wrong 
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Need For Aviation Insurance 
Protection Shown By Survey 


Professor Stephen B. Sweeney Of University Of Pennsylvania 
Discusses Present Underwriting Practices And Stresses Importance 
To Aviation Of Complete Protection Against All 
Types Of Exposures To Loss 


A survey of underwriting practices in 
all departments of aviation insurance has 
been made for the Aeronautical Branch of 
the Department of Commerce by Pro- 
fessor Stephen B. Sweeney of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. Profesor Sweeney also 
discusses the various types of exposures 
and the need for complete insurance pro- 
tection. His statement follows: 

The importance of fire insurance pro- 
tection to the operator of airplanes is in- 
dicated by the underwriters’ present at- 
titude. They usually consider this, busi- 
ness as relatively undesirable from an 
underwriting position. From the opera- 
tor’s standpoint this means that the risk 
is greater than is openly admitted. The 
moral of this is full insurance and con- 
stant attention to the fire hazard. 

Full fire insurancé does not completely 
compensate the operator in time of loss. 
More than one operator has been forced 
out of business as the result of a fire 
disaster even though he collected in full 
from the underwriters. Competitors are 
ever at hand ready to take advantage of 
temporary handicaps. Business interrup- 
tion insurance is available for other in- 
dustrial enterprises. The fact that air- 
craft operators generally can not insure 
against business interruptions makes fire 
prevention activities of primary impor- 
tance, even though full fire insurance is 
carried. 

Fire under all circumstances shoul 
usually be insured against. This includes 
the flying and taxiing hazard as well as 
the “in hangar” hazard. The ordinary 
non-aircraft fire insurance company will 
not issue such a broad coverage, so the 
small operator insured locally will do 
well to examine his policy on this point 
and learn the exact nature of his pro- 
tection. 

Fire following crash may be excluded 
from the policy by specific clauses or by 
interpretation. If the operator believes 
that he should insure against this haz- 
ard he should have some written evi- 
dence that his “fire under all circum- 
stances” coverage includes it. It is much 
better to be fully informed and even 
over-careful at the time insurance is ne- 
gotiated than to have to count on the 
generosity or “broadmindedness” of the 
underwriter after a loss. 

If crash insurance is taken along with 
“fire-under-all-circumstances”. insurance 
there will be no question as to recovery 
on a crash fire loss. This is the situation 
the underwriters prefer. 

An interesting claim has just been set- 
tled involving the above question. A 
plane made a forced landing which re- 
sulted in a broken propeller and wing 
tip. The pilot walked some distance to 
phone concerning the disposition of mail 
sacks. On looking back he discovered 
that his plane was in flames. The under- 
writers on a “fire on the ground only” 
coverage paid for the value of the plane 
less usual depreciation and damage to 
propeller and wing tip. This was done. 
however, because there was no way of 
proving an absolute connection between 
the crash and the fire. 

Fire Rates Based on Hangar Equipment 

Fire insurance rates are supposedly 
based on ‘the “contents rate” of the 
hangar in which the plane is usually 


kept. These rates are promulgated by 
the local fire rating bureau and there- 
fore they vary widely on_ identical 
hangars with practically the same ex- 
posure. It is generally true, however, 
that the more favorably the local insur- 
ance inspectors look upon an operator’s 
hangar equipment the lower will be the 
fire rate on the planes operated. This is 
true down to a certain minimum. One 
underwriter has gone on record that no 
plane (metal or fabric) should be insured 
against fire under all circumstances at 
a rate lower than 3% of the value of 
the plane. Some operators enjoy rates 
nearer 2% than 3% while others are 
fortunate if they get coverage at 4%. 
The rate for “fire under all circum- 
stances” is usually % to 1% higher than 
the rate on the same risk for fire on 
the ground only. 

Transportation hazards are included in 
the fire coverage. This means that if 
the airplane is transported by land or 
water conveyance all damages are paid 
that result from stranding, sinking, burn- 
ing, collision or derailment of that con- 
veyance. 

Tornado and windstorm insurance is 
particularly important in some parts of 
the country. For this reason the under- 
writers usually refuse to cover it alone. 
In fact, some large otherwise lucrative 
risks have been refused by underwriters 
because they felt that the windstorm 
part of the total coverage involved too 
great a hazard. 

There have been numerous windstorm 
losses on planes in parts of the country 
generally not considered hazardous in 
this respect. The underwriter is pro- 
tected by sufficient spread of risk. The 
operator is speculating if he does not in- 
sure. 

The rate varies from one-fourth of 1% 
to 1% of the value of the aircraft, ac- 
cording to the location of the operations 
and to the nature of the hangars used. 
The volume of the business submitted 
often helps determine this rate as well 
as the rates for many of the other cov- 
erages. 


Hazard Is Small in Theft Insurance 


Theft, robbery or pilferage is at pres- 
ent written at the low rate of one-fourth 
of 1% in most instances. It is’ admitted 
that the hazard is small, particularly in 
view of the fact that the underwriter 
denies liability for the first $25 of any 
loss or damage of navigational instru- 
ments. 

The instances of stolen planes have 


Good Will 


The proper conduct of an Insurance 
Company’s business establishes the 
“Good Will’ that helps the agent with 


>> >— aa 


his prospective clients. 


The P. F. and M. agent can count on 
an excellent appreciation of the Com- 
pany’s relationship with its present 
policyholders to assist him in securing 


new business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








been few and will probably continue to 
be for some time to come. The main 
value of this type of insurance will prob- 
ably be as, in automobile theft insur- 
ance, the promise of indemnity for dam- 
age done by thieves. 

Delivery flights from the factory are 
usually insured by the new owner for 
all of the foregoing “own property” 
hazards and most of the third party lia- 
bility hazards as well. The premium 
ranges between $500 and $1,000 accord- 
ing to the value of the ship, the deducti- 
ble, the limits required on the liability 
coverages and the terrain flown over. 
Returning part of the premium if no 
claim is made is a common practice. 


Coinsurance applies to all of the fore- 
going “own-property” coverage. In air- 
craft insurance, as in marine, the opera- 
tor is subject to a 100% co-insurance 
requirement. In other words he must 
insure equipment for its full value. If 
he does not do so he collects on all 
losses in the ratio that the value insured 
bears to the actual value. 

If a plane is worth $10,000 and insured 
for only $6,000 the underwriter will pay 
only six-tenths of each loss. This four- 


tenths penalty (for under insurance) is 
(Continued on Page 42) 












Head Office: 
J. A. KELSEY,President 


CAPITAL 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


80 John Street, New York 


eee! 





G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


Statement December 31, 1928 


$1,000,000.00 
1,259,672.50 
276,930.00 
2,067,114.70 
4,603,717.20 






W. W. Darrow Goes Into 

Trade Newspaper Work 
HE WAS AD MANAGER OF HOME 
Will Be Eastern Manager of “The 


National Underwriter”; Succeeded by 


Malcolm B. Hicks 








William W. Darrow, one of the ablest 
of the insurance company advertising 
managers, has resigned from the Home 
Insurance Co. in order to become East- 
ern manager of “The National Under- 
writer” of Chicago. To succeed Mr. 
Darrow the Home has appointed Mal- 
colm B. Hicks, at experienced advertis- 
ing man, formerly in charge of the sales 
promotion department of the Edisot 
Lamp Works and later assistant adver- 
tising manager of Johnson & Johnson, 
manufacturers of surgical dressings. 

Mr. Darrow has been editor of the 
Home’s house organ, “News from Home, 
which recently won the prize award from 
“Postage and the Mailbag” as the best 
house organ issued by users of direct 
mail. He initiated the first color fotr- 
page insert to appear in any insurance 
journal which was a reproduction of af 
allegorical painting, “Insurance” a" 
which was used in connection with the 
Home’s seventv-fifth anniversary 

Mr. Darrow has inst resigned his post 
as vice-president of the Insurance Ad 
vertising Conference and has become a" 
associate member. He has made 2 200 
impression sneaking at insurance gather 
ings. especially in co-operation w th the 
local campaigns of the National ‘oard’s 





recently inaugurated newspaper catl- 
paign. 
TO WRITE AUTO RISK® 
William FE. Minner. one of the inco™ 
porators of the Zurich Fire, sunning 


mate of the Zurich General Accident & 
Liahility, savs that the new comoany 
probably will be ready to write h:siness 
about April 15. Tt will start with $700.00 
capital and $300,000 surplus and will cot 
fine its writings to auto fire and theft. 
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Loss After du Pont’s 


Drop Some Insurance 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. FIRE 





Wilmington Interests Acquired Alabama 


Plant Only Few Months Ago; Have 
Self-Insurance Fund 





Past experience is not wholly a safe 
mirror of the future in fire insurance. On 
March 20 of this year the Grasselli 
Chemical Co. of Grasselli, Ala., a sub- 
urb of the large city of Birmingham, al- 
lowed approximately $528,000 of fire in- 
surance on the buildings and machinery 
of the plant, carried with stock fire com- 
panies, to expire without renewal. 
Earlier in March it is understood that 
considerable stock company fire insur- 
ance covering the large volume of ferti- 
lizer and chemical stocks had been can- 
celled by request of the assured, in order 
that the company might become a self 
insurer. 

For a period of more than ten years 
the various plants of the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co. have been considered excellent 
risks and the fire loss ratio has been 
exceedingly small, paid claims being neg- 
ligible in comparison with the total prop- 
erty insured. Two days, however, after 
the building and machinery fire insur- 
ance had expired, or on March 22, a 
heavy fire swept through the Grasselli 
plant at Birmingham, causing a fire loss 
estimated by the local newspapers as be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. Reports 
indicate that only the fertilizer mixing 
unit was not destroyed. Whether any 
one or more stock fire insurance com- 
panies will have to contribute to this 
loss is not known. 

A few months ago control of the Gras- 
selli Chemical Co. was acquired by the 
E. I. du Pont De Nemours & Co., manu- 
facturers of acids, chemicals, paints and 
varnishes, dyes, rubber goods, rayon, 
and numerous other products. The du 
Pont interests have an insurance fund 
for covering fire risks at their own and 
subsidiary plants and the dropping of 
the stock fire insurance on the Grasselli 

Property and stock was in accordance 
with the insurance principles of the or- 
ganization. That the insurance should 
have expired only a comparatively few 
hours before the fire occurred was an 
unfortunate break for the self-insurance 
fund of the du Ponts. 
For many years the Grasselli Chemical 
Co, operating as an independently 
owned chemical and fertilizer manufac- 
turing company, has been paying hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in insur- 
ance premiums to the stock fire compa- 
Mes for protection on its plants in va- 
Nous parts of the country. As already 
mentioned the fire losses during the same 
Period of time have amounted to almost 
nothing and from the theoretical point 
of view the arrangement to transfer 
these first class risks to a self-insurance 
fund appeared the best sort of money- 

Saving move. The danger in self-insur- 
ance iies in the fact that just one bad 
fire loss will eat up whatever savings on 

Te insurance premiums have been ac- 
cumulated over a period of many years. 
The cost of stock fire insurance, while 
Seemingly high when an assured suffers 
No fire losses, is in reality inexpensive 
when the countrywide underwriting ex- 
Perience of the companies is studied. 





SEPARATION ON WEST COAST 
A resolution stating that it was the 
Sense of the meeting that the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific adopt 
Separation was passed at a special meet- 
ing of the organization on Tuesday in 
an Francisco. Following the adoption 
of the resolution, the matter was re- 
ferred to the executive committee with 
‘structions to confer with the producers 
Tegarding placing it into effect, and to 
Teport 
a pearl to be held at Del Monte on 
al y s 


nase 





back to the annual meeting of. 


Fight Penna. Bill 
To Define Agents 


CALLED FAR TOO INCLUSIVE 





Measure Would Require Agent’s License 
For Anyone Having Anything to 
Do With Insurance Covers 





House Bill No. 993, in the Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature, one of tne departmental 
measures of Insurance Commissioner 
Matthew H. Taggart, apparently fore- 
doomed to defeat, has been gaining such 
headway in the Pennsylvania House that 
the insurance committee of the State 
Chamber of Commerce, at its meeting in 
Harrisburg the latter part of last week, - 
went on record for a vigorous campaign 
leading to an early defeat of the bill. 

The act, which defines an insurance 
agent, might be construed if passed to 
force the U. S. Government to take out 
agents’ licenses for mailmen and post- 
office clerks. Not only that, but every 
home office employe, from office boy up, 
and every employe in an agency or brok- 
er’s office would have to be licensed. 

The bill defines an agent or broker as 
one who “negotiates for or places risks 
or delivers policies or collects premiums 
for such company, association, or ex- 
change, or offers or assumes to act in 
the negotiation of such insurance or in 
any manner aids in transacting the insur- 
ance business of any such company, as- 
sociation or exchange shall be an insur- 
ance agent within the intent of this act.” 

The apparent over-broadening of the 
measure is not causing insurance men to 
treat it lightly in view of recent hap- 
penings and they feel that its passage 
would constitute a calamity and would 
lead to much legal controversy as to 
the constitutionality of the bill’s defini- 
tion of an insurance agent. 





WOULD RECODIFY KY. LAWS 


In connection with the retirement of 
S. M. Saufley, insurance commissioner 
of Kentucky, who resigned, and has been 
succeeded by Bush W. Allin, Mr. Saufley 
wrote a letter to Clell W. Cole- 
man, state auditor, under whose depart- 
ment the insurance commissioner oper- 
ates, and in which letter he recommends 
a complete recodification of the state in- 
surance laws. Most of the statutes now 
pertaining to insurance were written 
years ago, and sweeping changes are 
needed to modernize these laws. and 
bring them up to date. Saufley favors 
an agents’ qualification law, and also 
favors a change in the present regula- 
tions regarding the statutes governing 
deposits of securities by insurance com- 
panies with the state department. 





INDIANA AGENTS’ DRIVE 


Atwood L. Tenkins of Richmond, Ind.. 
president of the Indiana Association of 
Insurance Agents, is planning a state- 
wide membership campaign. The first, of 
his series of regional meetings was held 
at Marion, March 27. H. L- Barr of 
Indianapolis, general chairman of the 
executive committee, and Joseph W. 
Stickney of Indianapolis, former presi- 
dent of the association, attended the 
Marion meeting. 





MINNESOTA FIRE IN MASS. 

The Minnesota Fire of Chatfield, 
Minn., has been licensed to write fire 
and sprinkler leakage insurance in Mas- 
sachusetts. James H.. Smyth of 80 Boyl- 
ston street, Brookline, is the agent of 
record. The company has assets of $957,- 
053, capital of $500,000 and net sufplus 
of $344,015. 





PAVONIA LUNCHEON 
The Pavonia Fire of Jersey City will 
give a luncheon to its agents in the 
southern New Jersey territory on Thurs- 
day, April 11, at the Stacy-Trent hotel 
in Trenton. It is expected that about 


one hundred agents will be in attendance. 


National Liberty 
Shows Huge Gains 


ASSETS NOW ARE 


$42,533,162 
1928 Statement Also Shows Gain of 
Nearly $6,000,000 in Net Surplus; 
Other Companies’ Figures 








The National Liberty group of fire 
companies, control of which recently 
passed to the Home, is this week pub- 
lishing the annual statement as of last 
December 31, all three companies show- 
ing splendid gains for the year. The Na- 
tional Liberty itself had assets of $42,- 
533,162, compared with $27,785,197 a year 
previous. This gain of nearly $14,800,000 
in assets is accounted for by the new 
capital of $500,000, surplus increase 
through sale of capital stock of $4,500,- 
000 and earnings and appreciation of $10,- 
191,749. The company’s capital is now 
$10,000,000, compared with $2,000,000 in 
1927, $7,500,000 of the increase being ac- 
counted for through a stock dividend. 

The National Liberty had bonds and 
stocks worth $21,218,791 and call loans 
totaling $15,000,000 in addition to cash 
equalling $2,729,165. The premium re- 
serve last year increased less than $300,- 
000 to $9,917,131. In addition to the cap- 
ital of $10,000,000 the company had a net 
surplus of $20,581,596, an increase of 
nearly $6,000,000. 

The Baltimore American increased its 
assets in 1928 $2,400.000 to $8,970,795; the 
capital remains at $1,000,000, and the net 
surplus increased from $3,334,174 to $5,- 


- 420,798. This company had $2,500,000 in 


the call money market at the end of 
the year in addition to other cash of 
$1,151,757. 

_ The Peoples National Fire of Delaware 
increased its assets from $4,361,236 to 
$6,104,268 and its net surplus from $1,- 
686,659 to $3,145,753. 


INS. CO. OF N. A. PROMOTIONS 

Walter S. Pelham has been appointed 
manager and Albert H. Groff assistant 
manger of the downtown branch office 
in Philadelphia of the city department 
of the Insurance Co. of North America. 
Mr. Pelham was formerly assistant man- 
ager of the local department of the North 
America at the home office. He suc- 
ceeds Harold K. Robison, former mana- 
ger of the downtown branch office, who 
was transferred to the home office as 
manager of the brokerage and service 
department at the time Silas H. Schoch 
was appointed local secretary of the 
North America group to succeed John A. 
Forrestel. Mr. Pelham has been with 
the North America over thirty years. 
Albert H. Groff, named assistant mana- 
ger of the downtown branch, was for- 
merly special agent of the North Amer- 
ica in Philadelphia territory. 








INDICTED FOR ARSON HERE 

Six indictments have been returned for 
arson by the Federal Courts in New 
York as a result of a fire on December 5 
last in the Wilson Warehouse at 50 Pat- 
erson avenue, Hoboken, N. J. It is 
charged that an attempt was made to 
defraud a group of fire insurance com- 
panies out of $150,000. 

The following were indicted and held 
in bail averaging $15,000 each: Louis 
Auerbach, Alex Ben Auerbach, Max Lei- 
bowitz, Samuel Denner, Rosalind Trad- 
ing Corporation and Wilson Warehouse 
Corporation. Indictments containing 
eleven counts were returned against the 
defendants. The prosecution is in charge 
of Thomas J. Curran, an Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney on the staff of the United 
States Attorney Charles H. Tuttle. 





F. & G. FIRE IN 31 STATES 

The Fidelity & Guaranty Fire of Bal- 
timore is now admitted to do business in 
thirty-one states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. This is fast development as the 
company was not licensed to start busi- 
ness until February 25. Plans are under 
way to enter ten other states and agency 
appointments are being made as fast as 
licenses are granted. 


Plan Big Auto Meet 
In Next Few Weeks 


PRELIMINARY GATHERING HELD 





Conference and Non-Board Companies 


To Attempt to Reach Agreement 
On Underwriting Practices 





Representatives of leading stock fire 
insurance companies will meet about the 
middle of this month to consider their 
position toward the future handling of 
automobile insurance. A meeting of a 
small group of company executives act- 
ing for conference and non-conference 
automobile writing fire insurance compa- 
nies was held on Wednesday of this 
week, at which time the whole automo- 
bile situation was considered and the 
decision reached’ to call this general 
meeting within the next week or two. 

One of the topics discussed Wednes- 
day was that of better co-operation be- 
tween automobile insurers and automo- 
bile manufacturers. It is felt that if the 
insuring of cars is to be stabilized there 
must be an established degree of har- 
mony and willingness and ability to work 
together between the insuring and manu- 
facturing interests. 

The question of the future of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence and its subsidiary territorial con- 
ferences was also brought up. Many 
leading underwriters feel that the con- 
ferences are today in somewhat the same 
position the Eastern Union held before 
the formation of the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association and that they must be 
strengthened materially, or be supplanted 
by a new and better supported central 
body, as the Eastern Union was, or be 
disbanded altogether, leaving the field 
open for every automobile writing com- 
pany to go its .own way without inter- 
ference. 


Regulation of Some Sort Desired 


So far as can be ascertained unofficial- 
ly by far the majority of automobile in- 
surance leaders are opposed to open war- 
fare and uncontrolled competition for the 
automobile fire, theft and collision risks 
written by fire companies. The differ- 
ences of opinion, where they exist, are 
relative to the remedies to be applied. 
There is general admission that automo- 
bile underwriting conditions today are 
acute and dangerous, and that many of 
the practices employed threaten the sta- 
bility which has been achieved fire insur- 
ancewise. 

The existence of a number of impor- 
tant automobile writing companies out- 
side of conference ranks has given those 
writers a great advantage through free- 
dom from obligations to obey conference 
rules. Within the conferences themselves 
many companies are violating commis- 
sion and other rules. In order to keep 
abreast of competitive demands the con- 
ferences have had to adopt new prac- 
tices frequently and these changes have 
not had united support. 

Today the feeling exists that the con- 
ferences are not equipped to supervise 
automobile underwriting and that some 
drastic action must be planned in the 
near future in order to prevent chaos. 
If the creation of the E. U. A. serves 
as a precedent then the thing most likely 
to happen is the formation of a new 
automobile insurance supervisory organi- 
zation, having as members, too, compa- 
nies not now belonging to the confer- 
ences and incorporating those features 
and services of the present conferences 
which are indispensable. 





ADMITTED TO KENTUCKY 


Two more fire insurance companies 
have been licensed to do business in Ken- 
tucky. The two companies are: the 
American &- Foreign of New York, to 
sell fire, marine, and allied lines, the 
company showing capital stock of $1,- 
000,000 and surplus of $2,992,662; and the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire of Baltimore, 
newly incorporated, to sell fire and al- 
lied lines. 
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Fire Reduction Work 
Of Local Communities 


ACTIVITIES ARE ENUMERATED 





U. S. Chamber of Commerce Describes 
Definite Work Being Done to Aid 
Continuous Fight On Fire 





The insurance department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Washington, D. C., issued yes- 
terday a bulletin listing the fire preven- 
tion accomplishments of individual com- 
munities in all parts of the country. The 
bulletin states that requests have been 
made for illustrations of actual activities 
undertaken by local chambers of com- 
merce which are endeavoring to make 
their cities a bit safer from the danger 
of fire. Here are what.some of the 
cities and towns in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States are doing 
along this line: 

The Haverhill, Mass., chamber of com- 
merce is undertaking a unique fire pre- 
vention educational campaign. Instead 
of making it general in scope, the cham- 
ber is emphasizing single hazards in 
succession. Property owners were first 
called upon to eliminate rubbish in cellars 
and yards. Next the public was asked 
to clean out all furnaces and flues. The 
third hazard to be stressed is the careless 
use of inflammable liquids, especially in 
the vicinity of stoves and heating ap- 
paratus. 

Helping Law Enforcement 

The Springfield, Mass., safety council 
has been particularly stressing the haz- 
ard of storing ashes, waste paper, and 
other combustible material in wooden 
barrels. A survey has been begun by 
the foremen of the City Waste Collec- 
tion Service to ascertain the number of 
such barrels in use in Springfield. The 
new Massachusetts fire prevention law 
forbids the use of such containers ex- 
cept in one family dwellings. 

Another feature of the state fire pre- 
vention law requires the use of self-clos- 
ing safety containers for the storage of 
gasoline and other inflammable fluids. 
The local safety council has secured the 
cooperation of a number of the local oil 
companies who have instructed their at- 
tendants to refuse the sale of gasoline 
to any person not having a safety con- 
tainer. 

The fire prevention committee of the 
Hartford, Conn., chamber of commerce 
maintains a file and codification of build- 
ing and fire prevention ordinances adopt- 
ed by various cities. By reference, 
study, and comparison of these ordi- 
nances with those in force in Hartford, 
the committee is in position to judge 
the opportunity for improvement. At 
present the committee is assisting in 
the development of an ordinance de- 
signed to give the Hartford fire depart- 
ment more power in the enforcement of 
recommendations for the elimination of 
outstanding fire hazards. The commit- 
tee is also creating a favorable attitude 
in support of the adoption of other or- 
dinances, including the zoning of fire 
districts and the installation of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems in basements of 
mercantile establishments in congested 
areas. 


Efforts at Niagara Falls 


The fire prevention committee of the 
Niagara Falls chamber of commerce has 
for some time been working towards se- 
curing additional fire protection for the 
city. It has approved a program adopt- 
ed by the city council, which calls for 
the erection of three new fire stations 
and a fire alarm station with adequate 
equipment, within a period of three 
years beginning January, 1930. 

The Norwich, N. Y., chamber of com- 
merce, through its fire prevention com- 
mittee, recently had photographs made 
of a number of local fire hazards, in- 
cluding dumps, old buildings, rubbish 
piles, and a number of common hazards. 
These pictures were incorporated into a 
film and shown at various public meet- 
ings, including those of the local service 
clubs. The Norwich chamber reports 


that inasmuch as these pictures were 
local they created a keen interest and 
as a result of their exhibition rubbish 
piles and fire hazards were removed 
without further urging. 

A survey of the causes of fire in Nor- 
wich discloses that about 85% of all fires 
were caused by defective and dirty chim- 
neys. This hazard has been particularly 
stressed by the local fire prevention 
committee. 


Inspections Plus Enforcement 


At a recent meeting of the fire preven- 
tion committee of the Pottstown, Pa., 
chamber of commerce, it was revealed 
that the fire chief and his assistants 
lacked the power to compel property 
owners to clean up their premises and 
eliminate fire hazards. As a result an 
ordinance was drawn up to give the fire 
department authority to enforce its 
recommendations after inspections are 
made. The local committee states it is 
assured the ordinance will be enacted. 

The Burlington, N. J., chamber of 
commerce has also prepared an inspec- 
tion ordinance which, if adopted, will 
authorize the officers of the local fire de- 
partment to inspect buildings and other 
structures and to order the correction of 
any conditions which may endanger life 
and property by fire. It is explained by 
the Burlington chamber that at the 
present time no authority is given the 
officials to enforce their recommenda- 
tions and, consequently, the accomplish- 
ments to date in this direction have been 
due to volunteer assistance on the part 
of the individuals affected. 





SOLVE STATIC EXPLOSIONS 





Experiments Show Machinery Belts 
May Be Treated So As to Eliminate 
Electric Explosions 
_Relative safety from dangerous explo- 
sions and such fires as are often ignited 
by static electricity when it is generated 
by the moving belts of machines may be 
assured to manufacturers and farmers as 
the result of research work carried on in 
the laboratories of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, according to 
David J. Price, in charge of the chemical 
engineering division of the Bureau of 

Chemistry and Soils. 

Heavy static electricity is often gen- 
erated on a moving belt and it is found 
that on rubber belts lampblack, which is 
finely divided carbon, has proved to be 
the most practical conducting dust, and 
spar varnish gives a finish which does 
not flame and cause a fire risk. This 
combination is a good nonstatic dressing 
for rubber belts. For leather belts the 
experiments show that a dressing of 
liquid fish glue, glycerine, lampblack or 
ammonium hydroxide has considerable 
merit and can be applied while belts are 
moving. If the leather stretches, sev- 
eral applications may be necessary. 

These experiments, in which the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association co- 
operated with the Department of Agri- 
culture, were the outgrowth of work un- 
dertaken to reduce the number of fires 
and explosions in threshing machines and 
in industrial plants. The research work 
done proved of equal value in indicating 
methods for the reduction of the explo- 
sion hazard in many industries in which 
dust and vapors are present in the 
course of manufacturing operations. 





W. D. WILSON WITH NIAGARA 

W. Dexter Wilson has been appointed 
special agent in central New York state 
for the Niagara Fire and associated 
companies, with headquarters at Syra- 
cuse. He succeeds Robert H. Byrnes, 
who is being promoted to the field to 
the home office in New York City as a 
member of the automobile and inland 
marine department. Mr. Wilson is a 
graduate of the Syracuse University en- 
gineering school and has been special 
agent in New York state for the Atlas 
of London since 1923. Prior to that he 
was connected with the improved risk 
department of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe. 











Watch and Ward 


LD Philadelphia relied upon the night watch- 

man’s rattle to spread the fire alarm. This was 
in the early days of inexperienced volunteer firemen 
whose crude methods, if practiced today, would prove 
a mirth-provoking curiosity. 


During the 100 years since the founding of The 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company, the great prog- 
ress made in fire-fighting methods has been paralleled 
by the steady growth of this company. 


THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
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N. B. & M. Field Men’s Gonferences 





Middle and Southern Departments Hear Educational 


Lapers On Sidelines and Other Matters of Interest 








some succeeding pages. 























Two educational field conferences have recently been held 
by the North British & Mercantile, one of the Middle Depart- 
ment, the other of the Southern Department. Papers on a wide 
range of topics were read. The Eastern Underwriter asked for 
permission to print some of them and they appear on this and 














“he Specials Inspection “Work 


By W. W. GRAVES 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Dwellings constitute a considerable 
part of our premium income; therefore, 


they need more than routine attention. 
The first point to consider with dwell- 
ings, of ‘course, is their value. Then 
we must watch closely the character of 
the neighborhood, especially when it is 
changing. Numerous residential sections 
are being converted into business or ga- 
rage districts. That has had the effect 
of largely increasing commercial values 
where nominal insurance at best should 
be carried. 

In going through dwellings, the roof 
should receive a careful visit. Flue con- 
struction must not be ignored as it is 
necessary to see that all chimneys and 
flues measure up to the requirements of 
the chimney and flue warranties; also 
to note that all chimneys and flues rise 
a safe distance above the roof, particu- 
larly in the cases of dwellings with steep 
shingle roofs, which are subject to a 
severe spark hazard even though the 
chimneys. and flues be of brick-laid flat 
construction and measuring up to the 
Chimney and Flue Warranty require- 
menfs. 

Special attention should be given to the 
proper installation of Heatrolas-Arcolas 
and other modern heating devices with 
short elbow pipes*and serious hazards 
are frequently created by venting thim- 
bles which pass through wood or lath 
walls. This type of heating equipment 
is being generally installed in the me- 
dium and small bungalows. Furnace 
rooms for both steam and hot air fur- 
neces in the high valued dwellings must 
also be carefully inspected and reported 
in detail, 

Facts As To Ownership 


We should get the facts about owner- 

ship. Here the use of the city directory 
Proves of assistance in determining the 
occupation and business connection of 
the owner or occupant. All ownership 
acts are especially essential in large 
valued dwellings where substantial in- 
sirance is carried. 
_ Facts about mortgages and mortgagee 
interest must be gathered. Watch if 
there is more than one mortgage inter- 
est. 

\_ type of dwelling needing close at- 
tention from field men is the home built 
to sell. Often the construction is cheap; 
heating devices and wiring not properly 
installed. Incidentally, most dwellings of 
that type are heavily insured for the 
Protection of the mortgagées or to boost 
the sale value. 

So far as tenant occupancy dwellings 
are concerned, while the physical con- 
dition may be satisfactory the character 
and personnel of the tenantrv may seri- 
ously affect the risk’s desirability. 

Churches present no unusual hazards 


other than those of heating, lighting and 
sometimes stoves with cooking devices 
used for church suppers and similar gath- 
erings. Careless negro janitors some- 
times permit accumulation of ashes, waste 
paper and rubbish in furnace rooms. 
Check up these defective conditions. 


Retail Mercantiles 


In the case of mercantile risks, re- 
tail, the chain stores are making heavy 
inroads on the individual retail business; 
therefore, the future of the individual 
retailer must be kept in mind. Mer- 
chants who formerly carried large re- 
tail stocks have in many cases cut their 
stock in half, relying on the re-order 
system to meet their requirements. Such 
condition is particularly applicable to 
shoes and ready-to-wear clothing as a 
result of which insurance in most cases 
has been materially reduced, with a re- 
sultant heavy loss of premium income 
to companies and of commissions to 
agents. In many cases, however, no re- 
duction has been made in the amount 
of insurance, possibly through eagerness 
on the part of the agent to hold up his 
volume, or through oversight. In some 
cases agents continue to permit the max- 
imum amount of insurance heretofore 
carried, stating, however, that the in- 
surance has been considerably reduced. 
That is a dangerous condition with a cer- 
tain type of assureds and field men 
should discourage it. 

With respect to wholesale mercantile 
risk the wholesale groceries’ situation 
deserves some attention. This type of 
risk frequently has the added hazards 
of milling, feed mixing, coffee roasting 
and bottling; and those hazards, togeth- 
er with the storage of hay and handling 
of matches, frequently in broken pack- 
ages, should be carefully investigated and 
made subject to a report. Material in- 
roads are being made on the large whole- 
sale g-ocery business in the cities by the 
small town wholesale grocer and jobber. 
Frequently, the new concerns are with- 
out practical experience and operating 
capital. 

Wholesale dry goods concerns form a 
desirable class. Most of them are lo- 
cated in the large cities and jobbing cen- 
ters and are now practically all equipped 
with automatic sprinkler protection, with 
hazards well guarded. In some instances 
garment and over-all manufacturing has 
been added. This brings some added 
hazards. 

Pyroxlyn Base Burners 

The use of Pyroxlyn base lacquers has 
become quite general in garages, furni- 
ture factories and the repair departments 
of furniture stores. In time, these lac- 


quers will be found in department stores 
and other classes of mercantile and man- 
ufacturing plants. 


Particular attention 


should be given to the installation of 
spray booths and fans, standards for 
which are available from rating and in- 
spection bureaus. 

_It is always advisable, where condi- 
tions are noted necessitating cancella- 
tion of an individual risk, or of various 
policies following a general inspection of 
the business of an agency, for the spe- 


cial agent frankly to discuss the matter 
with the agent while on the ground, 
rather than to leave the agency and then 
to write the agent requesting cancella- 
tion. While at times resenting a request 
for cancellation local agents much pre- 
fer to have the matter brought to their 
attention first hand by the special agent 
when at the agency. 





Aircraft Property Damage 


By B. L. LINKFIELD 
Bayside, N. Y. 


Many have not fully realized the great 
advance made in aviation in our country 
and the opportunity it affords to secure 
additional premium for our companies in 


Aircraft Property Damage Insurance. It 
is a gold mine which, to develop, needs 
but a well directed campaign by local 
and special agents, especially in those 
fields where airports are located and in 
the lanes leading therefrom. 

In 1927 there were about 2,000 air- 
ports in the U. S. In 1928 about 3,000 
and for 1929 there will be much more. In 
1927 3,000 persons applied for pilots’ li- 
cences, while for the year ending Octo- 
ber 15, 1928, 15,000 applied. It is also 
estimated that 12,000 planes will be built 
in 1929, costing $100,000,000. 

With no conference governing this 
class of business, the rates, commissions 
and coverages are in a chaotic condition. 
Rates vary from 4c to 20c per annum. 
Some companies require co-insurance; 
others do not. Some rates vary as to 
distance from airports. Some compa- 
nies cover automobile .damage as well 
and bridge the gap between a fire policy 
and an Aircraft Property Damage pol- 
icy, if there really is such a gap. Com- 
missions are usually 15% to 20%. Some 
have minimum premiums and some have 
not. Our rate is 5c per $100 and com- 
mission 15%, with 50% co-insurance 
clause and no minimum premium. Auto- 
mobile Damage insurance not covered 
and it does not bridge the so-called gap 
between fire and Aircraft policies. 


What One Agent Did 


Contiguous to most flying fields are 
communities in urgent need of Aircraft 
Property Damage Insurance, needing but 
the knowledge of such coverage to take 
it freely when solicited. 

A wide-awake local agent of one of 
our companies in a small town on Long 
Island had produced in excess of seventy 
such risks in a few months, while an- 
other of our agents in the same town 
has placed but three, showing that the 
agents can get the business if they are 
familiar with the coverage and will make 
the effort. However, if our local agent 
knows nothing about this branch of our 
business and its possibility for premium 


income, we cannot expect satisfactory 
results. 

Many local agents say it does not pay 
to solicit this kind of insurance on ac- 
count of low rates and commissions, es- 
pecially in places remote from airports. 
It will not pay to devote too much time 
to such localities, although every agent 
should be coached by the special agent 
in this branch, whether in remote or 
close-up sections ‘ 

Explain to the agent the past growth 
and great future of aviation and what it 
will mean in the way of increased pre- 
mium income. Possibly the premiums 
are comparatively small just now, but 
with the great increase of flying ma- 
chines in the near future, the rates may 
possibly tend upward and the business 
will be well worth cultivation by all 
agents. 

The Duty of the Agent 

Explain that it is really the agent’s 
duty to acquaint his clients with all cov- 
erages of merit and that he is only 
keeping abreast of the times by so do- 
ing; that if he does not, his competitor 
will, and his business will suffer accord- 
ingly; that even if he does not make 
big money out of Aircraft Property 
Damage Insurance now, it will pay big 
dividends in good will and enhanced rep- 
utation. 

The live agent mentioned above, who 
has been so successful, believes in this 
kind of insurance and that his clients 
should know of it and should have it. 
He calls attention to the frequency of 
forced landings and crashes (there were 
about 700 recorded crashes in 1928) and 
the greatly increased number of flying 
planes and the possibility of dropping 
parts and the probable difficulty of col- 
lecting claims after a crash from those 
financially irresponsible. Ig about 65% 
of the crashes, machines were owned by 
companies or individuals whose only as- 
sets were practically the machines them- 
selves. He does not snend more than ten 
minutes with each prospect and if not 
sold, passes to the next, coming back at 
a later date. However, he usually finds 
the customer interested and has little 
difficulty in selling his policy. 

After all is said the only way to get 
the business is to “go get it.” 





“Use and Occupancy 


By P. M. TAYLOR 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The success of selling use and occu- 
pancy insurance from a company’s stand- 
point is predicated upon their ability to 
interest local agents to a degree where 


they will seriously consider the possi- 
bilities of a policy that will protect the 
financial solvency of the successful busi- 
ness or manufacturing firms in their city. 
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If we have been successful in showing 
the local agent that use and occupancy 
is equally, if not more, important than 
straight fire, and he is determined to up- 
hold his reputation as an insurance coun- 
selor, and adequately to protect the in- 
surable interests of his many policyhold- 
then it 
that the local agent is equipped with a 


ers, becomes our duty to see 


clear understanding of the use and occu- 
pancy contract and sufficient sales ar- 
suments to prove to his prospective cli- 
ents that they should secure this form 
of protection immediately. 
Recommends A Book 

It is not infrequent that a local agent 
will remark that he realizes this is a class 
of insurance he should sell, but he feels 
it is an intricate form and his knowledge 
of it is too limited to try to sell it. If 
this agent will procure and read a copy 
of the concise and graphic book written 
by W. S. Foster, entitled “Removing the 


Mystery From U. & O. Insurance,” I 
am sure he will be convinced that use 
and occupancy is no more difficult to 


understand than our regular standard fire 
forms. 

There are local agents who will tell 
you that their assureds are already com- 
plaining of the amount of money expend- 
ed each year for insurance, and for this 
reason they are reasonably certain use 
and occupancy will not interest them. No 
one is ever interested in a matter about 
which he knows little, and so, to over- 
come the agent’s theory, the special 
agent of the company should learn the 
names of several successful business 
firms in the city where his agent is lo- 
cated, and who are not protected by a 
business interruption policy, and in 
company with his agent arrange to in- 
terview the officers of these firms, with 
the thought of selling them use and oc- 
cupancy protection. 

When once the agent sees the recep- 
tive disposition shown by his prospects, 
and the sale is later consummated, he 
should not only be convinced that this 
form of protection can be sold, but he 
should realize that unless he does ex- 
plain this form of protection to his cli- 
ents he is jeopardizing his position as 
agent or broker for the insured by leav- 
ing the avenue of approach unguarded 
to his competitors. 

[here are so many convincing and log- 
ical reasons why owners of successtul 
business enterprises should avail them- 
selves of business interruption that I 
shall review only a few of the most 


common cases which confront our agents ' 


in their every-day course or work. 
How To Sell 

First: Let us interview the owner or 
managing executive of a prosperous busi- 
ness and ask him whether or not he 
realizes the fact that although the finan- 
cial condition of his firm is apparently 
sound today, a fire at some future time 
may possibly force it into bankruptcy. 
This has happened to several highly suc- 
cessful firms recently which declined to 
allow their insurance agent to protect 
their fixed charges and net profits by a 
use and occupancy contract. 

Not a long while ago the plant of a 
manufacturing corporation notable for 
excellent management and its steady 
growth and prosperity was completely 
destroyed by fire. Shortly after the fire 
it became quite evident to the officers 
that there are two kinds of losses re- 
sulting from every fire. First, the ac- 
tual physical loss to the property largely 
indemnified by their ordinary fire insur- 
ance; second, the losses resulting from 


the interruption of business by the fire. 
The second form of loss not being pro- 
tected proved to be disastrous to this 
firm. 

The firm began to rebuild immediate- 
ly and attempted to meet its fixed ex- 
penses by drawing on its surplus. In 
addition to this surplus it had a large 
stock of finished goods stored in a ware- 
house at another location which it had 
contracted to sell at a price representing 
a substantial profit. A few days before 
shipment of these goods the building and 
contents were totally destroyed by fire. 
A specific profits insurance contract 
would have protected them against loss 
of promised profits on specific goods sold 
and manufactured but not delivered. The 
corporation had counted considerably on 
the profit to be derived from this order, 
but they failed to take steps to pro- 
tect it. 

Unavoidable delays were encountered 
in the rebuilding of their plant and the 
uninsured losses constituted such a tre- 
mendous drain on the company’s re- 
sources as to disrupt the organization. 
This fact, coupled with the absence of 
their product from the market, and the 
increased activity of competition, lost the 
corporation its hold on the buying pub- 
lic. These combined factors forced them 
into bankruptcy. 

Protecting Stockholders 

The executive of a business acting in 
the capacity of general manager where 
there are several stockholders 1s in most 
need of the use and occupancy, because 
it insures his position. 

If the stockholders fail to receive their 
usual and regular dividends, they will 
be most likely to interest themselves suf- 
ficiently to ask the manager why he did 
not carry use and occupancy insurance 
so that a suspension caused by fire would 
not cause a lapse in dividends. 

If his judgment were poor in this re- 
spect the stockholders will wonder how 
many other places he was lax in the 
administration of their business and he 
may find himself shelved. 

The Self-Insurers 

There are some executives who will 
tell you that they carry their own busi- 
ness interruption insurance. In answer 
to this you should ask to see a copy of 
their financial statement, and compare it 
with the financial statement of one of 
the old line companies you represent. 
In most cases the statement of the in- 
surance company will be twenty or more 
times as large as the one produced by 
your client. You can then truthfully say 
that not one of the companies you reprc- 
sent would individually assume the en- 
tire liability of a use and occupancy 
contract on his business. 

The companies consider the risk too 
great for any one of them to take a 
chance on alone, and yet this firm whose 
finances-in no way compare with the 
large insurance companies has been car- 
rying the risk all alone. 

See the Right Person 


One of the essentials in selling use 
and occupancy is to make sure you in- 
terview the proper party. .The man hav- 
ing most of his money invested in a 
business and who is looking forward to 
retiring on the return of his investment 
is liable to be more attentive to your 
explanation of not only how to preserve 
the capital already acquired, but to keep 
intact the earning power which he has 
enjoyed in the past and which he en- 
joys at present. We find the success 
of many firms has largely been depen- 
dent upon the ingenuity of one or two 
members of the firm and while these men 
are exceptionally brilliant from a creative 
point they ofttimes dismiss highly im- 
portant matters relative to the financial 
side of their business without giving them 
the thought and consideration they would 
have received had the matters been pre- 
sented to the financial mind of the firm. 


Riot and Givil Commotion Jnsurance 


By B. J. WEISGERBER 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


It is evident if the companies were to 
be held responsible for losses which 
might occur during invasions or riots, 
that the business of fire insurance could 
not be done. A mob during a time of 
riot might sacrifice a city or a large 
portion thereof by setting fire to the 
property. In all probability they might 
more generally do this-if the insurance 
companies were obliged to pay under 
such circumstances. But not since the 
first case arose in England have the 
companies been held responsible for 
losses arising in this manner. The theft 
which would ordinarily increase the loss 
would be a theft of goods which were 
stolen after a fire had been put out and 
the property was more or less disturbed, 
or property which may have been stolen 
and then the premises set on- fire to 
cover up the theft. It is evident with- 
out any discussion that the uncertainty 
of such losses cannot be assumed by the 
companies. It would be difficult, for in- 
stance, to disprove that goods had not 
been stolen and it would be extremely 
easy for a person so inclined to claim 
loss by theft when no such loss had 
taken place. 

Easy to Interest Prospects 

It is necessary to show the agent the 
advantages in selling this class of insur- 
ance to his assureds before he will make 
an effort to sell it. The field has hardly 
been scratched and affords an excellent 
entre for new customers. Insurance now- 
adays is sold and while this is not a 
new coverage you will find the success- 
ful business man and property owner 
readily interested. The easiest selling 
point under normal conditions is the ex- 
plosion coverage. With the new and 
modern development in industrial and 
home methods, explosions are no longer 
a rarity. 

The entire coverage of riot, civil com- 
motion and explosion insurance in the 
great majority of cases should be sold 
in a combined form of policy which is 
known as a riot and civil commotion pol- 
icy and which includes the coverage of 
explosion. The policy contract 1s very 
plainly written and easily understood. It 
will cover against all direct loss or dam- 
age caused by the following: 

1. Riot. 2. Riot attending strike. 3. 
Insurrection. 4. Civil commotion. 5. 
Explosion directly caused by any of the 
foregoing. 6. Explosions occurring from 
causes other than above described (ex- 
cluding fire resulting from such explo- 
sion) whether originating on the prem- 
ises of the assured or elsewhere. 

Explosion Limitations 

Special notice is called to the explosion 
limitations and when sold or solicited. 
the assured’s attention should be called 
to the fact that loss caused by the ex- 
plosion of steam boilers, pipes, flywheels, 
engine and machinery attachments oper- 
ated thereby are not covered. These 


coverages are an entirely different kind 
and policy could not cover these hazards 
at the races charged. Plate glass break- 
age due to any o1 the causes covered 
hereunder are covered up-to but not ex- 
ceeding 10% ot the building value aad 
can only be covered when the building 
itselt 1s insured. 

‘Lhe policy excludes the losses of fire, 
thett, delay, deterioration, loss ot mar- 
kets, confiscation and authorized destruc- 
tion by authorized civil or government 
authorities of the United States. she 
condition excluding theft shall not be 
construed to exclude loss trom pillage 
and/or looting, when such pillage and/or 
looting occurs during and at tne imme- 
diate time of a riot. 

‘Lhe agent, when introducing this form 
ot insurance to his clients, will call their 
attention to the broad protection to be 
secured through this contract. Some of 
the common causes of explosion are the 
uses of natural, artificial, carbonated and 
acetylene gases, gas containers, ammonia 
refrigeration, gasoline fumes, permitting 
of smoking and the allowance of motors 
to run while being filled with gasoline at 
filling Stations, leaky gas pipes, dust- 
combustion, bombing and safe blowing. 

Riots are caused in many ways. Labor 
wars, intense personal feelings of the 
residents might spring up when some 
dastardly crime has been committed. 
Ofttimes the headings in the local news- 
papers practically pave the way for an 
agent to convince his clients they should 
carry this coverage. 


Rate Is Low 


The rate is so low the property owner 
can buy this protection and retain it 
from year to year at such a small cost 
that it pays him to carry it all the time 
at the minimum rate. If we should have 
a flare-up at any time, the rate is tripled 
and the protection would not be so easy 
to buy then. In fact, he may not be 
able to get it at all when it is needed, 
while his contract specifically states that 
the policy shall not be subject to cancel- 
lation by the insured or by the company 
for a period of ninety days beginning 
with the date of thes policy. 

A business enterprise which carries 
only fire insurance would not be favored 
by banking loans in case of strikes or 
labor disturbances, as one protected by 
riot, civil commotion and explosion in- 
surance. The American business man 
is above all things an optimist and you 
may encounter difficulties in convincing 
him the necessity of this class of indem- 
nity. However, I believe it is the duty 
of those agents and brokers who value 
the service they render, to study care- 
fully and present clearly the real need 
of this contract. 

Policies may be written to cover 
profits, rents, leasehold, and use and oc- 
cupancy in adaition to property damage. 








Mail Package Insurance 


By WALTER J. ROBERTS 
’ Albany, N. Y. 


Every business man knows the supe- 
rior qualities of private enterprise as 
contrasted with methods prevailing in 
official circles. In soliciting mail package 
insurance the agent knows that an in- 
surahce company is on the job every 
minute. Red tape is missing. Detail and 
routine are cut down. There is no loaf- 
ing on the job. 

The cost feature should be borne in 
mind. Mail package insurance with the 


Government costs five cents for not more 
than $5 as against our cost of five cents 
for not over $25. For increases of in- 
surable value the insurance cost is 
proportion. : 
The cutting of the red tape by private 
enterprise is reflected in expedition of 
adjustments—quicker payment of claims. 
Another point to consider is that 0 
the handling by the insured at his own 
factory of this insurance feature. Thus, 
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this means prompter handling of pack- 
ages on delivery at the Post Office, sav- 
‘ing of time. 

Service of An Insurance Company 

The manufacturer fully realizes that 
non-delivery. of packages, either in en- 
tirely or by short measure, causes a de- 
lay to his customer, the subsequent loss 
of a sale, or possible trade connection, 
which is a vital loss, particularly in these 
days of buying by the retailer from hand 
to mouth. Therefore, recognition of the 
fact must be conceded that losses sus- 
tained, either total or partial, are in ex- 
cess of the reimbursement by our com- 
pany or the government. If packages 
are injured, we can recommend changes 
in the container (many manufacturers of 
shipping boxes or cartons are only too 
willing to co-operate toward the remedy- 
ing of this feature). Short packages, 
claimed by the recipient, can and should 


be investigated. If claims are persisted 
in, the customer may not be a good 
credit risk and the average manufacturer 
prefers to be without that class of trade. 
Short packages, claimed on delivery, are 
a very delicate subject. It means either 
carelessness or dishonesty in the ship- 
ping or receiving department, as a rule. 
It can be remedied by co-operation, and 
the manufacturers are only too willing 
to help. 

Therefore, summed up as.a whole for 
a sales talk to the agent, we have the 
following features: 

First, increase of commission income. 

Second, the removal of possible com- 
petitive factors by other agents. 

Third, comparative cost. 

Fourth, convenience, climination of 
time loss. 

Fifth, co-operation, service, investiga- 
tion, 





Rent and Rental “Value 


By GEORGE G. MOSELEY 
Greensboro, N. C. 


This form of insurance, which has been 
most appropriately called “Keep a Roof 
Over Your Head Insurance” affords an 
excellent opportunity to the wide awake 
local agent and field man to increase 
his business, and would be found an easy 
cover to sell, but for the fact that as 
a general rule the premium is small, 
which makes volume essential, and the 
average agent does not give it time ne- 
cessary to put it on a paying basis 
through his agency. 

The benefits derived from a rent poli- 
cy in the event of loss as a general rule 
go into the assured’s pockets, unaffected 
by any mortgage, claim, or other lien, 
and usually comes at a time when he 
is hard pressed for cash. Should he be 
forced from his home for one month in 


a thirty-six year period, his policy would - 


pay him more than he has paid out in 
premiums. I do not believe that it would 
be exaggerating to say that three-fourths 
of the prospects approached could be 
sold, and yet this is only one of the 
many excellent arguments in favor of 
this cover. 


The Forms Summarized 


I shall only deal briefly with the forms 
under which this cover can be written. 
Namely, the six and nine months’ period 
and the actual time to rebuild. Under 
the first the cost is 75% of the building 
rate; the second, 90% and the latter 
takes the full building rate. In the ad- 
justment of claims the policy provides 
that fair allowance be made for any part 
of the building which might be tenant- 
able after a loss. 

Rent insurance can be profitably sold 
to the officers of trust companies. Sup- 
pose we take, for example, where a trust 
company is acting as trustee for a minor, 
whose sole source of revenue is derived 
from rents on several buildings. Were 
the trustee to fail to place adequate fire 
insurance on the buildings, and they were 
to be destroyed, it would be generally 
regarded as unpardonable and exceed- 
ingly poor business, to say the least, and 
the two covers are so closely allied that 


it is inconceivable how one could be 
carried without the other. 

There is also no denying the fact that 
the local agents who take the time and 
the trouble to explain this coverage to 
their clients, will find that it is appre- 
ciated to the extent that other lines of 
larger amounts carrying larger commis- 
sions will be placed with them as the 
result of their efforts, and the same 
applies in the case of a company repre- 
sentative and local agent. 

It is generally conceded that a profit- 
able method of selling this cover is to 
include it by endorsement when the fire 
contract is written and to drop the as- 
sured a short note explaining the policy 
features, or do so by personal call, where 
the agent is close to his clients. This 
means is successful, generally, and in 
few cases would a policy be returned to 
have the coverage eliminated. 

In soliciting this cover it is of course 
essential to confine your efforts to de- 
sirable risks, as you would on any other 
lines, though rents, experience has shown, 
will produce a larger profit for one com- 
pany than ordinary fire premiums, com- 
paratively speaking. 

Some Coverage Points 

In closing I shall outline briefly some 
forcible points in favor of this coverage. 

1. If you receive income from the 
rents of a building you lose both the 
building and the income if the structure 
is destroyed by fire. 

2. If you occupy your own premises 
rent must be paid for other quarters 
until the fire damage is repaired. 

3. In either event, expenses such as 
taxes and interest charges will continue, 
since charges are not covered by ordinary 
fire insurance. 

Rent insurance is being pushed and 
extensively advised by the leading com- 
panies throughout the world, and it is 
only a question of a short time before 
it will be more universally used. There- 
fore, why not get in on the ground floor 
by prompt action and advocate this cover 
strongly to local agents in our respective 
fields? 





“Water Damage Insurance 


By W. H. GILCHRIST 
Bronxville, N. Y 


It is desirable before proceeding with 
an outline of a method of solicitation to 
enumerate those hazards included and to 
emphasize some common cause of loss 
for which the assured is not indemnified 


by the policy. The ordinary water dam- 
age policy covers the hazards of plumb- 
ing systems including tanks, steam and 
hot water heating pipes and radiators, 
elevator tanks and cylinders, stand pipes, 


roofs, leaders and spouting and snow 
and rain driven through open or broken 
windows or skylights. It does not cover 
but for an increased rate, can be en- 
dorsed to include street water main and 
fire hydrant insurance, brine and ammo- 
nia refrigerating systems and various 
special hazards peculiar to certain classes 
of business—paper mills, clothing facto- 
ries, dyeing and bleaching works to 
name a few—where tanks or vats or 
steam piping necessary ‘to the process 
of manufacture or the conduct of busi- 
ness may be in use. 


Prohibitive Hazards 


In the prohibited hazards are listed 
floods, backing up of sewers and outside 
drains, influx of tide water, seépage of 
water through building -walls and foun- 
dations and leakage through sidewalks 
and sidewalk lights and under no cir- 
cumstances can coverage be included. 

The solicitation of water damage in- 
surance from an agent or broker must 
include a detailed explanation of the pol- 
icy form and a careful education in the 
class of risk desired. In probably no 


other form of policy issued by the com- , 


pany is the percentage of declination of 
risk offered so large. Almost invariably 


—. 


the individual or concern desirous of 
purchasing this policy has had some loss 
experience, It is no exaggeration when 
I state that in very nearly every risk 
I have inspected for water damage i sur. 
ance I have found either marks of leak. 
age on walls or ceilings or the building 
or some part of it recently redecorated, 

The importance of careful inspection 
in this class cannot’ be too greatly em- 
phasized. Obsolete plumbing, insufficient 
heat in the building or possibly some re- 
mote corner of it, insecure windows or 
skylights, leaky roofs, vibration of ma- 
chinery are but some of the defects pro- 
lific of losses. In many cases the cause 
of the previous loss—and as just stated 
there usually has been one or more—is 
trifling and at small cost to the prospec- 
tive assured, the condition can be reme- 
died and the risk made desirabe and 
writable. The moral hazard as alwavs 
requires attention and there is the addi- 
tional probability that the assured will 
have been coached—sometimes by the 
agent—to deny previous loss. 

The fallacy that volume of premium 
and the rate will overcome volume of 
loss occasioned by writing risks physical- 
ly deficient is apparent in this class of 
insurance. 





_Jenelry, Fur and Fur Floater 


By ERNEST A. MERKL 
Albany, N.Y. 


The Jewelry and Fur Floater and Fur 
Only are attractive coverages. Further- 
more, they are not difficult to sell. 

The agent who knows his clientele, as 
well as prospective clients, also knows 
those who have jewelry and furs. No 
one likes to lose a piece of jewelry or a 
fur. It is a type of loss particularly ir- 
ritating. But no one is safe in travel- 
ing from the forces of the underworld 
ever on the alert to steal. People are 
traveling more than they did; women 
are wearing more jewelry and furs. Thus 
the exposure to loss is greater than ever. 
Among hotel, steamship and railroad em- 
ployes, unfortunately, are some who 
steal from passengers and guests. Furs 
are frequently lost. : 

More care and intelligence than usual 
should be employed in soliciting these 
lines. It is a distinct type of clientele 
which needs individual treatment. 

A personal call or letter on the sub- 
ject will prove most profitable for the 
effort extended. Our advertising depart- 
ment can be of valuable assistance also 
in the soliciting of this business. En- 
velope stuffers of catchy and attractive 
design, which give a brief but complete 
description of the policy and rates, will 
be gladly furnished. 

In some instances I suggest that clip- 
pings from daily newspaper happenings, 
be included. To get the business, how- 
ever, I do not deem it advisable to wait 
for the prospect to call where the latter 
method is used. A telephone call and 
personal visit must be made. The agent 


most certainly can use to advantage the 
client who owns a jewelry shop and also 
the salesman in the fur department’ of 
a department store, as well as owners 
of local fur houses. A tip from them 
as to the purchasers of jewelry or furs 
= most undoubtedly prove to be a good 
ead. 
An All Cover Risk 

The Jewelry and Fur Floater Policy is 
an all-risk cover, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, such as moth, vermin, wear and 
tear, breakage of glass, over-winding, 
denting and internal damage to watches 
and the usual war risk exclusions. Rates 
are $2.50 per hundred for the first $5,00 
without the deductible clause and de- 
crease as the amount of cover desired 
increases. A reduction of 10% is allowed 
for use of $50 deductible clause. Mini- 
mum premium for full cover $30—with 
the deductible clause attached $25. Furs 
only can be insured for the rate of #2 
per hundred, with a minimum premium 
of $8. Insurance for this class of risk 
is accepted only on application form at 
the home office. Commission payable to 
agent 15%. 

I wish to bring to your attention the 
moral hazard and appraisal featues. T0 
much cannot be stressed on the point 
with regard to the careful selection ° 
this class of business. The moral hazar 
is one which should be foremost in am 
agent’s mind when about to solicit 3 
risk. An appraisal of the property t 
be insured, by reliable jewelers and fur 
riers, is of equal importance. 





“Gornado Insurance 


By SYLVESTER R. HOWARD 
Newark, N. J. 


The history of tornado insurance dates 
back to 1865, and it was not until 1880 
that it was written to any degree. Even 
today, especially in the East, the surface 
has only been scratched. I have found 
that many eastern building and loan as- 
sociations and banks do not require that 
their mortgage interests be protected by 


windstorm insurance as they do in the 
est. : 
When we were discussing bla:.«et 1 

nado insurance a few years ago, | ma’ 


up my mind that if it could b: sold ; 
the West there was no _reasoi Bea 
could not be sold in the East. “Jot lo" 


afterward I sold my first policy amount: 
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ine to $750,000, a premium of $750. Now 
you will admit that you would have to 
write a great many fire policies to pro- 
duce this amount of premium. This 
spurred me on and I have up to the 
present time sold quite a number of these 
policies. 

Why have I been successful in selling 
a large percentage of tornado business 
in my field? Because I had faith in 
the article. This little word, “faith,” is 
the basic of salesmanship in my estima- 
tion. And how is it defined? It is an 
inward acceptance of a personality as real 
and trustworthy; of an idea as true and 
obligatory; or of a thing as beneficial. 
Lacking faith in ourselves or the ar- 
ticles we are selling we are lost. 

The Demon Wind 

I will admit it has been no easy task, 
but after you have overcome the ob- 
stacles that are strewn in life’s pathway, 
is it not a grand and glorious feeling to 
sit back and say to yourself, “I knew it 
could be done”? Not one of these blan- 
ket policies did an agent sell for me. I 
got him interested in the form of cov- 
erage and then had him make an ap- 
pointment for me to talk before the 
board of directors. Do not think that I 
met with success everywhere I went, for 
I did not. But this did not discourage 
me. I had a little paper written called, 
“The Demon Wind,” and in some cases 


I would read it to them, impressing upon 
their minds that tornadoes had no re- 
spect for states. I also had statistics to 
show that the record was appalling. 

In sevéral cases, in addition to hav- 
ing the building and loan take the blan- 
ket form coverage I have advocated that 
they pass a resolution demanding the 
borrower to take out specific insurance, 
which they have done. In one instance 
this little piece of advice netted me 214 
specific tornado policies. 

With specific policies there are two ex- 
cellent selling points that should not be 
overlooked, and I find that the aver- 
age agent knows very little about. The 
first is the plate glass clause, lines 96 
to 105, and the second is bridging-the- 
gap clause, lines 23 to 48. 

With this second clause in mind, I have 
always advocated that all property own- 
ers should carry as much tornado insur- 
ance as they would fire, and so does 
Mr. Agent after he has had the fallen 
building clause, lines 36 to 37 of the 
Standard Fire Policy explained to him. 

In closing, I would like to impress 
upon you that 

Fires can be stopped; 

Accidents. can be prevented; 

Even life can be prolonged; 

But nobody has ever stopped a wind- 
storm. The only protection against its 
havoc is WINDSTORM INSURANCE. 





Should Adjusters Be More Gullible 
“Ghan Bankers and Gredit Men? 


By EDWIN ROY, 


New 


_Here in the last few months, since the 
cigarette manufacturers started their big 
advertising war, I have been convinced 
of one thing, at least. This is it—if the 
men who prepare these ads smoke the 
brands they extol to the skies, certainly 
it is true that the cigarettes have no ill- 
effect on the wind. However, as Kipling 
would say, this has nothing to do with 
my story Or, has it? 

! work for an insurance company. I 
wo: on that end of the business which 
is charged with “selling the stuff,” and 
on ‘hat end one is likely to hear all the 
wails and uncomplimentary re- 
marks that emanate from both without 
anc within As a matter of course, the 
Prouction department (as the sales de- 
ar‘ment in our particular organization 
led) is inclined always to give the 


balnnce of favor to the customer. This 
€xp anation is a necessary preliminary to 
what follows. 

. oF some reason, a lot of folks outside 
0: “se insurance calling have lately ar- 
Tivec at the conclusion that they know 


>t more about it than those engaged 
in “t. Whether they wear the plug hats 

‘oed in the conventional ebon crepe, 
an‘ the long frock coat of all bona-fide 
Teformers is not known. If they don’t, 


they should. Moreover, they ought to be 

licensed. Not that the insurance business 

pie to suggestions from the outside, 
r 


©ven criticism, for that matter. But 
as ‘1 everything else, so in the insurance 
business, criticism should be founded on 
Sound reasoning. 

One of the most recent outbursts ap- 
peared in “Printers’ Ink” under the cap- 
tion, “Should Insurance Companies Get 
Rid of Adjusters?” In reply, I’ll ask 
one: “Shouldn’t the services of all credit 
departments and credit men everywhere 
be dispensed with?” One suggestion is 
about as logical (or absurd) as the other. 

Can Adjusters Be Eliminated? 

What are the functions of an insur- 
ance company? That is an important 
Consideration in this discussion of elimi- 


York 


nating adjusters. An insurance company 
is little more or less than a clearing 
house through which members of the 
public combine to pay the losses of those 
who meet with disaster. 
, Thus it is evident at the outset that 
the insurance company has an obligation 
to those who pay premiums and have no 
losses as well as those who pay pre- 
miums and do have losses. The author 
of the “Printers’ Ink” article complains 
that the average adjuster proceeds on the 
theory that the claimant is trying to 
cheat the company, and that this theory 
is absolutely wrong. By the same token, 
the author blandly assumes that all peo- 
ple are honest. Insurance men are not 
without faith in human nature. Quite 
the contrary, they probably have moré 
faith in their fellow men than any other 
organized group known. 
: Why doesn’t the banker grant the de- 
sired loan without a lot of red tape and 
querying? The answer is fundamentally 
the same as that of the insurance busi- 
ness when it is asked why it does not 
fire all of its adjusters. The business is 
not dealing with its own money; it is not 
dealing merely with the money of one 
individual claimant; it is dealing with the 
money of thousands of persons all of 
whom are parties at interest Conse- 
quently, the only basis on which it may 
conduct its affairs is the basis of facts! 
If anyone doubts the assertion, let him 
ask the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York, or any one of 
the other forty-seven states. 
“Insurance Adjusters are not gentle- 
men although those of most of the great 
insurance companies (which constitute 
the majority) are absolved of the 
charge.” That is quite an indictment; it 
is about as bad as the indictment I in- 
tend to bring a little later. But whether 
insurance adjusters are gentlemen is not 
the point at all; Experienced insurance 
men have found that there are two kinds 
of claimants—honest and dishonest. Un- 
fortunately, the poor adjuster has no 


way of knowing with which class he 
deals without ascertaining a few facts. 
To do this he must ask a few questions, 
and then the trouble begins. 

The Honest Claimant 

The honest claimant is indignant be- 
cause of some fancied idea of challenged 
veracity or integrity, and the dishonest 
species is a clever actor. The man upset 
because he is required to verify a few 
statements doesn’t object when his bank- 
er asks him for collateral security or 
when the credit manager of the manu- 
facturer he favors with his patronage 
asks for a sworn financial statement. 
Why? 

But let us get to that serious of seri- 
ous indictments brought against human 
kind. It has been said by persons in po- 
sition to judge the integrity of human 
beings that 90% of them are honest. 
That, probably, is true. However, it 
might be ventured that this same au- 
thority if queried more closely would 
alter his statement and say 90% of man- 
kind is 90% honest.” 

Atrocious! Nevertheless, somewhere 
approaching the truth—facts. How about 
the otherwise respectable citizen who 
conveniently “forgets” to count one or 
two strokes in his round of golf? What 
of the sweet young thing who beats the 
customs when she returns from France? 
Petty, surely, but this instance occurred 
a few weeks ago in my own experience. 

I know a man who, according to world- 
ly standards, would demand the respect 
of others. He probably doesn’t beat his 
wife, rob banks, nor stoop to any ques- 
tionable acts which naughty people prac- 
tice. 

Honest With Other People’s Money 


One day, unknown to me, he accident- 
ly backed his automobile into mine. He 
didn’t do any harm that I could see. but 
he was good enough to come and tell me 
about the mishap, and I admired him 
for this and for his quite apparent will- 
ingness to make good any damage done. 
I told him I couldn’t see any, and that 
he should forget the incident. But such 
was not in accord with his generous dis- 
position. He went even further and sug- 
gested that if there were any other re- 
pair or adjustment that my automobile 
was in need of, this would be a good 
time to have it done, for he had insur- 
ance! (Big-hearted with other peonle’s 
money!). Call him dishonest? Possibly: 
but if he is dishonest, there are a lot of 
folks just like him. 

Another example—an outstanding one 
—is that of a nationally prominent man 
of great wealth who received notoriety 
several years ago. This same gentlemen 
is said, in his early days, to have ob- 
tained the money to start in business 
by chopping his foot off and collecting 
under a policy of accident insurance. 

Fake claims? The woods are full of 
them. 

It is only a year ago that a scandal 
broke loose in New York City involving 
the “ambulance chaser’—the unscrupu- 
lous type of lawyer who makes his liv- 
ing by capitalizing on accidental injuries. 
That investigation — brought about 
through the efforts of the Brooklyn 
“Daily Eagle”—revealed a highly organ- 
ized system of lawyers, doctors, members 
of the police force, underworld satellites. 
hospital attaches and others doing a land 
office business in liability suits and 
claims. There usually were two victims 
—the injured man and the insurance 
company. The latter paid: the former 
got a very small share of the pav, if 
any, with the ambulance chaser and his 
coterie of hangers-on reaping the har- 
vest. 

This condition was not and is not pe- 
culiar to New York. It prevails in large 
centers of population throughout the 
country. Many times these ambitious 
folk find it necessary to manufacture 
accidents because of a temporary scarcity 


of genuine catastrophes. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of the fellow, who, hav- 
ing a photographer conveniently at hand, 
used the ingenious method of tripping 
over door mats. Many times he even 
carried his own mat. 


What Is a Gentleman? 


Are claim adjusters gentlemen? Is 
the average man a gentleman? The only 
thing that is wrong with the average 
claim man is that he has one of the 
most disagreeable jobs a man could have. 
He is continually dealing with an ele- 
ment in the human make-up which be- 
lieves it is entitled to more than it gets. 
Psychologists call it the acquisitive in- 
stinct, I believe. Of course, there are 
exceptions; those unfortunate individuals 
lacking in tact who sometimes might be 
a little less courteous than propriety de- 
mands. But I have been aroused many 
times by the same kind of unfortunate 
individual who was trying to sell me 
something. Furthermore, all progressive 
insurance companies are aware of the 
possibility of controversy in which their 
adjusters might be involved, and the 
men are carefully coached and companies 
continually check up on their men to be 
sure that they conduct themselves in a 
respectful manner in this regard. The 
unfit, by their own acts, eliminate them- 
selves. 

Let the agents (they are not called 
“salesmen” in the insurance business) 
handle claims? This is not a new idea. 
In fact, under certain conditions, it is 
quite a common practice with many com- 
panies. But the agent who makes a good 
adjuster is a rare bird indeed. The two 
functions simply do not merge. The 
agent-adjuster, being what a salesman 
is, visualizes the customer winging his 
way out the window and proceeds to 
open up the royal coffers. He is like the 
familiar “lost” advertisement—no ques- 
tions asked! Adopt such a practice with- 
out restrictions, and claim costs go sky- 
rocketing. Necessarily, rates go zoom- 
ing in a similar manner, and I have 
heard the opinion whispered by some 
that insurance rates are high enough, 
even now. Moreover, many agents, be- 
cause of the controversial nature of the 
work, refuse to handle claims. They feel 
that to do so might involve their busi- 
ness. 

Now, however much a claimant may 

despise the well-meaning adjuster, the 
claim man remains an indispensable part 
of the insurance organization. When 
business, generally, eliminates the cross- 
examining credit man and transfers his 
duties to the “give-the-works” salesman, 
then insurance companies might consider 
firing their adjusters. Because then 
there will be a need for neither. The 
millenium will have arrived and we shall 
all be out of business. 





KILL FIRE FRAUD BILL 





N. Y. Legislature Would Not Force Fire 
Company to Prove Fraud Within 
60 Days 

The New York state legislature before 
adjourning killed the Messer bill amend- 
ing the civil practice act so as to place 
the burden of proof of fraud under a 
fire insurance contract upon the com- 
pany, compelling it to either pay a loss 
within sixty days or to prove fraud 
within that time. How this bill ever 
got out of committee no one seems to 
be able to understand. Next year an 
attempt may be made to have all bills 
which refer to insurance, whether or not 
they amend the insurance law, referred 
to that committee at least for approval 
before they are acted upon by any other 
committee. This year more than one 
hundred bills affecting insurance inter- 
ests were introduced as amendments to 
other than the insurance law. 
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Great American 
Advances Officers 


R. S. GLASS A VICE-PRESIDENT 


D.: R. ites: i Heber B. Churchill, 
Charles C. Dominge and G. B. Sedg- 


wick Become Secretaries 





Several executive officers of the Great 
American Insurance Co. were promoted 
last week to positions of higher respon- 
sibility in recognition of the splendid ser- 
vices they have rendered to the company 
for periods ranging from five to thirty- 
five years. Robert S. Glass, who has 
been secretary, is now a vice-president. 
He has been with the company since 
1896 and for some time was in charge 
of the southern department. For several 
years now he has been manager at the 
home office under Vice-President Alex- 
ander R. Phillips. 

Daniel R. Ackerman has been advanced 
from assistant secretary to secretary. He 
has been accountant for the company or 
in that department since he joined the 
Great Pras in 1907. He is a for- 
mer president of the Insurance Account- 
ants’ Association and is active in all af- 
fairs associated.with the accounting end 
of fire. insurance. 

Heber B. Churchill, Charles C. Do- 
minge and George B. Sedgwick have also 
been promoted from assistant secretary 
to secretary. Mr. Churchill is closely as- 
sociated with President William H. Koop 
and assists the latter in many of the 
details of that office. He has been with 
the company for thirty-five years and 
was at one time in charge of the sprink- 
ler department. He is an excellent fire 
underwriter and an expert on conflagra- 
tions. 


C. C. Dominge Well Known 


Mr. Dominge, head of the Great Am- 
erican’s New York local department, is 
one of the leading underwriters in this 
city and is well-known throughout the 
country because of his books on fire in- 
surance hazards and his work in connec- 
tion with insurance education. Before 
joining the Great American in 1911 as 
an inspector, he was with the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange for eleven 
years as chief counterman. His positions 
with the Great American have included 
that of head of the schedule department, 
chief inspector, manager of the local de- 
partment and then head underwriter: for 
the same department. He was elected as- 
sistant secretary of the company in 1923. 

The best known publication of Mr. Do- 
minge is the large volume entitled “Fire 
Insurance Inspection and Underwriting,” 
written by him and Walter O. Lincoln. 
This book is'one of the standard works 
in fire insurance and has had wide distri- 
bution in all parts of the world. Mr. Do- 
minge is also the author of “Building 
Construction as Applied to Fire Insur- 
ance” and of a volume containing a col- 
lection of prints designed for use in pro- 
moting better construction and_ safer 
conditions as regards fire hazards. 

Mr. Sedgwick has been for many years 
with the western department at Chi- 
cago, where he has served under Vice- 
President Charles R. Street. 

Llewellyn Freeman, who is in charge 
of the southern department, has been 
elected assistant secretary. He joined 
the Great American in 1924, having been 
previously with the Fidelity-Phenix as 
head .of the southern department. . He 
was born in Rockbridge County, Va., and 
before going with the America Fore 


REPORT ON CUBAN STUDY 


The commission of fire insurance exe- 
cutives which visited Cuba to study the 
auairs of the Cuban Association of Fire 
insurance Companies, has submitted _re- 
ports recommending, it is believed, ap- 
proval of the administration of Col. 
James Rowbotham and the organization 
of a stamping bureau as soon as feasible. 
The committee which went to Cuba con- 
sisted of W. Crichton Slagg, chairman of 
the Foreign Offices Committee (foreign) 
of London; C. H. Falloon, general man- 
ager of the Atlas; James Wyper, vice- 
president of the Hartford Fire, and C 
B. Roulet, secretary of the National Fire, 
representing the United States Fire 
Companies Conference, and two repre- 
sentatives of the Association of National 
Insurance Companies of Cuba. 





CHARLES L. EASTON DIES 


Charles L. Easton, state agent of the 
Northern Assurance in Wisconsin, died 
at his home in Milwaukee on March 28. 
He was sixty-eight years of age and had 
been in insurance since the beginning of 
his business career. For the Northern 
he was special agent in Minnesota, state 
agent in Indiana and about twenty years 
ago became state agent in Wisconsin. 





Canes in 1912 el been titi a Abies 
agency, with the South Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association and associated with 
a general agency of Jacksonville, Fla. 
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RHODE ISLAND CAPITAL 

Directors of the Rhode Island of 
Providence last week declared a stock 
dividend of $100,000, which was paid April 
1 to stockholders of record March 26, 
thus increasing the company’s capital to 
$1,600,000. If the bill in the Rhode Island 
legislature is passed to permit the com- 
pany to cut the par value of the shares 
to $10 each, the directors will increase 
the paid capital from $1,600,000 to $2,- 
000,000 by the issue of 40,000 new $10 
shares at $30 each, thus creating in ad- 
dition $800,000 to be applied to surplus. 
This will give the Rhode Island assets 
of over $8,0U0,000 and net surplus of over 
$2,500,000. The new stock, if offered, 
will be issued this month or in May. 





FOWLKES WITH BRONX FIRE 


Robert Jordan Fowlkes has been ap- 
pointed special agent for Virginia for 
the Bronx Fire and the Brooklyn Fire 
of the Corroon & Reynolds group. Mr. 
Fowlkes is now connected with the Fry, 
Jordan & Wilson agency at South Bos- 
ton, Va. Later on Mr. Fowlkes will re- 
move his headquarters from South Bos- 
ton to Richmond. 





Boyer Company, Inc., New York City, 
general insurance business, has _ been 
chartered at Albany with $10,000 capital. 
Henry Van Boyer, Helen H. and Lo- 
raine Van Boyer, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
are directors and subscribers. 
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Norman T. Robertson 
Carl Schreiner 

Jesse Spier 

Mason B. Starring, Jr. 





H. E. Eckhoff Oscar Heyman A. Portfolio Max L. Teich 
John W. Van Allen 
Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus $1,500,000.00 
Preliminary Expense $100,000.00 
Writing 
Fire Tornado Rents Automobile 
Fine Arts Parcel Post Inland Marine Registered Mail 


Tourist Baggage 
All Risk Furs & Jewelry 


Transportation Floaters 


Use & Occupancy 
Riot & Civil Commotion 


Opportunities for Progressive Agents in Profitable Cities and Towns 
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GREAT AMERICAN CAPITAL 

The Great American stockholders have 
approved the plan for the increase in 
capital from $15,000,000 to $16,000,000 and 
also the creation of a trust fund which 
will be the holder of the stocks of the 
allied companies of the group for ‘he 
benefit of the stockholders of the Great 
American. The plan, provides for the 
issue of 100,000 new shares of $10 par 
value to be issued to the stockholders 
at $30 a share, producing $1,000,000 for 
— account and $2,000,000 to the trust 
und. 





Auto Merit Rating 


(Continued from: Page 1) 

icy, of which there are two varieties, 
cumulative and non-cumulative, provides 
that the assured shall pay one-half of 
his collision policy premium upon incep- 
tion of the risk, but not pay the other 
half until he presents a claim for indem- 
nity. Thus, if the assured has no losse§ 
during the course of the policy his in- 
surance costs him only about half of 
what he might have paid if the 50-50 ar- 
rangement were not available. 

On the other hand, if a 50-50 policy- 
holder suffers a collision loss and wishes 
to be indemnified he must first pay the 
remaining half of his premium before 
he is allowed to collect anything. This 
in itself effectively stops the presenta- 
tion of many small claims for the reason 
that if the assured has paid out $45, for 
example, as one half of a collision pre- 
mium, he is not going to pay the remain- 
ing $45 for some small bump or scratch 
that would not bring him more than $10 
to $20 from his insurance company. How- 
ever, once the full premium has been 
paid the collision insurer’is liable there- 
after for every claim, without any deduc- 
tions, until the policy expires. 

50-50 Form Meets Opposition 


The cumulative form of 50-50 collision 
cover provides that an assured may to- 
tal up several small losses before he 
makes his second premium payment, 
which gives the policyholder a_ better 
break upon his insurance. On the whole, 
the experience in Texas with the 50-50 
forms has not been very satisfactory, 
and there is a good deal of sentiment in 
opposition to their adoption in the East. 

Collision insurance was cut only 3% 
in cost this year, and this was not enough 
to satisfy the executives of those com- 
panies who believe a lower rate schedule 
must somehow be devised to attract as 
policyholders the hundreds of thousands 
of automobile owners who now carry no 
collision cover whatsoever. It is fairlv 
safe to assume that some experiment will 
be tried to increase the volume of col- 
lision premiums, but just what shape this 
innovation will take cannot be revealed 

s yet. 

A few automobile insurance men in the 
fire company ranks are outspoken in 
their condemnation of the casualty com- 
pany merit rating idea, stating that merit 
rating in the final analysis is nothing 
other than rate-cutting and that a flat 
reduction in premium costs of 10% or 
some other figure is preferable to experi- 
menting with a plan which may become 
complicated and difficult to enforce. The 
whole field of automobile insurance is to- 
day i in such a state of unrest and those 
in charge of fixing rates, commissions 
and forms are beset with such a variety 
of suggestions, and even demands, that 
every new plan being offered to the 
public is bound to be the subject ‘oth 
of great praise and hostile criticism. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, 
CORtlandt 8300 


New York 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. adie. 





— 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





— 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 - 
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American of Newark To 
Hold Fieldmen’s Meet 


OPENS NEXT MONDAY MORNING 





Will Cover a Period of Five Days; 
Banquet Will Be Held 
Thursday 





The annual field meeting of the Am- 
erican of Newark, which opens next 
week at the home office will have for 
consideration important field problems 
which will be discussed by field men and 
officials of the company. The first ses- 
sion will be on Monday in the assembly 
rooms. There will be meetings each 
morning up to Friday. 

At the opening of the morning session, 
C. Weston Bailey, president, will give 
an address of welcome and will be fol- 
lowed by talks by Laurence, E. Falls, 
who will speak on “Why We Need This 
10% Increase,” and Paul B. Sommers, 
whose address bears the title, “Our Ex- 
pensive Ratio.” The entire Tuesday 
morning session will be’ dévoted to busi- 
ness-promotion ‘under the supervision of 
Harold E. Taylor, who will endeavor to 
show the agent how to continue where 
‘advertising leaves off. 

Frederick Hoadley will preside at the 
Wednesday morning session and he will 
also give a talk on “The Big Opportu- 
nity.” Other speakers will be Ralph G. 
Hinkley, manager of the New England 
department, who will talk on “New Com- 
pany Competition,” and S. D. McComb, 
manager of the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica, his subject being “Selling the Ma- 
rine Coverages.” 

Banquet At Newark Athletic Club 


The Thursday session will be devoted 
to selling points on profits insurance and 
rent insurance, the discussions to be led 
by Special Agent Kietzman, of Albany, 
and Special Agent Walter Plangman, of 
Cleveland. In the evening the annual 
banquet will be held at the Newark Ath- 
letic Club. CC. Weston Bailey will act 
as toastmaster and will be assisted by 
Walter G. Shannon, -the state agent at 
Dayton, Ohio. The speaker of the eve- 
ning will be Charles N. Gorham, mana- 
ger of the western department of the 
company, whosé offices are located at 
Rockford, IIl. 

The dinner will be followed by a 
vaudeville entertainment to be given by 
the field men and will be brought to a 
close with a one-act play entitled “The 
Great American Drama,” the scene of 
which will be in the advertising depart- 
ment of the home office in Newark. 

The convention will close.on Friday 
morning with Paul B: Sommers presid- 
ing. Preston H. Kelsey, special agent 
at Albany, will lead a discussion on “Gen- 
eral Cover Insurance,” and Frederick W. 
Doremus, special agent in Philadelphia, 
will talk on “Planting New Agents and 
Boosting Old Ones.” Mr. Bailey will 
then sum up with a farewell address. 





FRENCH LIQUIDATIONS 

The following French companies are in 
-bankruptey or liquidation, or about to be 
liquidated according to “La Réassur- 
ance”: Le Pavillon, Le Spinx, La Se- 
Curitie de Paris, Societe France-Bel- 
Sique, Terre & Mer, La Provence, Azura, 

a Phocea. The last extraordinary 
Stockholders’ meeting of the L’Atlan- 
tique has adjourned until the 22nd of 
July, 1929, when a new meeting will de- 
cide whether or not the company will be 
liquidated. 





VIENNA MUNICIPAL GROWING 
The Staedtisch Versicherungs An- 
Stalt _(Municipal Insurance Institution) 
of Vienna shows a remarkable increasé 
In business. The total premium income 
amounted to 12,113,170 shillings in 1928 
aS against 8,647,435 in 1927 and 6,075,390 
in 1926. A good increase is shown in 
all lines, the largest percentages being 
78% for Third Party insurance, 114% 
or automobile business, and 295% for 


aie glass and miscellaneous casualty 
dunes, : 


Virginia Hearings 
On Fire Rates End 


BRIEFS WILL NOW BE FILED 





Companies Seek to Justify Differentials 
in Rates in Five Zones into 
* Which State Is Divided 





Hearing of testimony in the Virginia 
fire rate inquiry before the state cor- 
poration commission has been concluded. 
The commission, however, has reserved 
the right to re-open the case and take 
additional testimony if after a study of 
the record it is of the opinion that fur- 
ther evidence is needed. Companies have 
been given until July 1 to file briefs. 

Braden Vandeventer, special counsel 
for the commission representing the 
commonwealth’s interests in the case, 
must file reply briefs by July 6. Con- 
cluding briefs must be filed by the com- 
panies not later than July 15. The hear- 
ing was brought to a close March 29 
following a two-day session at which 
both the state and the companies offered 
evidence in rebuttal of that previously 
given. 

Two witnesses testified for the com- 
panies in rebuttal. These were D. E. 
Witt, state agent for the New Hamp- 
shire; and G. L.-Doscher, of New York, 
accountant for the companies. Loss ex- 
perience of Virginia county mutuals was S. 
submitted in evidence showing that the oe pcaorussowen ae eae 
burning ratio varied in different terri- Pee™™orm sis : 
torial zones. This was done in an ef- 
fort to convince the commission that the 
heii = rates i. five zones [Retmedoee nae Satan 
into which the state is divided was jus- ; 6 
tified. The figures of the mutuals Sn The bre 
utilized because the stock companies had asa at a pe 
no figures themselves for each separate 


zone. : in piling up auto 
RICHMOND AGENCIES MERGE pester tsi cet pnt 


Consolidation of Talley, Hobson & 
Richardson, Inc., and the R. B. Augus- 
tine Insurance Agency, Inc., well-known PRS OAR ak 
local agencies of Richmond, Va., is re- —_ _ 
ported on good authority to be in proc- 
ess of consummation and the merger is : pa sn asicsuan sta 
expected to take effect April 1. It is agama * 


understood that the two agencies will Cc ee 
ooperation— 


are of their own making. 


Seen Ge SSNAB IE 


be consolidated under the style of R. B. 
Augustine Insurance Agency, Inc. (Tal- on or 
ley, Hobson & Richardson, Inc., Asso- ; a ‘ 


ciated). Frank A. Hobson will be vice- 2 Agents’ “Silent Saleenien’ 


president and general manager of the 


ee 


combined agencies in charge of fire in- 
surance. R. B. Augustine, president of 
R. B. Augustine Insurance Agency, will 
retain that position. 


SON BORN TO C. E. FREEMAN 
Charles E. Freeman, advertising man- 


3. Home Office Team-work 
ager of the America Fore Companies, Erne er naa — 
and Mrs. Freeman are the proud par- ACTER Os 


ents of a son, Charles Thompson Free- ~ make the unsuccessful sa 

































man, seven pounds in weight, who ar- 
rived last Saturday, March 30. This is 
their first child) Mrs. Freeman before 
her marriage was Miss Pearl Thompson. 
She is a niece of the dean of Collee 
of Commerce of the University of IIli- 
nois. Mr. Freeman is one of the best 
known insurance advertising men and he 
is being congratulated heartily upon the 
arrival of young Charles. 


VULCAN TO LIQUIDATE 

The New York State Supreme Court 
has permitted the Vulcan Insurance Co. 
of New York to liquidate under the gen- 
eral corporation law instead of being 
liquidated by the New York-State In- 
surance Department. Justice Ford 
handed down this decision last week, 
saying that as the Vulcan is only tech- 
nically an insurance company, is un- 
questionably solvent, has no public inter- 
est and is practically a family possession, 
it should be allowed to dissolve volun- 
tarily. 





No 5 Ous Loc Ag 








BEX 128 ANSP a 7 a yilesy > 
know “there’s a reason. 
OPENS BRANCH IN PHILA. ‘4 s 
The National Liberty has opened a 
Philadelphia branch office at 427 Walnut 


street with John A. Forrestel, secretary 
of the company, in charge. 








They get complete cooperation. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


NEAL BAS —*, Presiden N KAY, Vice-President and freasurer 
° . H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD MREMP, 2d Vice-President 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$56,065,676.33  $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. oie ee A. - tremoandea V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. - 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL eaneery. Pres JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
, « HASSINGER, * Vice-Pres’ t WELLS > peoee**. bao Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL bgt Pre JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
ETASSINGER, Vie e-Pres’t WELLS T. Fy Vi ies -Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 





A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V. ee s’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. —— C eS cca V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2a V. -Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA 


$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,845,010.75  — $ 2,345,010.75 





W. E. WOLLAEGER, Presiden NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pr es't A. H. HASSINGER, V. nee ee LD ma V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
CONCORDIA | FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 
.W AUKEE, 


$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 a 1 000, 060.0 00  $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presiden NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. "HASSINGER, V. ate osnne * — V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


F CONCORD, N. H 


$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 3 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President : S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
E. J. DONEGAN, ist V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice- Pres’ t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. ‘ 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173.698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
. 10 Park Place 


Newark, New Jersey: 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, .60 Sansome Street 
a Ree mths Toronto, Canada iio Francisco, California. 
ie MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH Managers Ass’t Manager 


JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN JOHN R. COONEY 
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Explosion Coverage On 
Oil Burning Furnaces 


MOST HAZARDS ARE INSURED 





Losses Caused By Pressure Explosions 
in Steam Boilers, However, Are Con- 


sidered Excluded 





Recent action of the Explosion Con- 
ference iS approving a modification of 
its rules so as to allow agents to write 
such business has led to inquiries con- 
cerning the protection afforded by ex- 
plosion policies, especially with respect 
to explosions in oil burners. W. F. Bar- 
ton, general adjuster of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile group, has addressed 
a communication to the field men of the 
companies, giving his understanding of 
the coverage on oil burning furnaces. 
He has this to say: “The important part 
of the policy, so far as it relates to this 
question, is the exclusion clause which 
appears immediately following the pro- 
vision. that the company does insure 
against all direct loss or damage by ex- 
plosion, the language of the exclusion 
clause being: ‘excluding explosions ori- 
ginating within steam boilers, pipes, fly- 
wheels, engines and machinery connected 
therewith and operated thereby.’ 

“The ordinary steam furnace in a 
dwelling includes a steam boiler which, in 
our opinion, is a steam boiler within the 
meaning of that term in the exclusion 
clause, and therefore, explosions within 
‘such steam boilers are not covered by 
our explosion policy. 

Hot Water Boilers Are Covered 

“The ordinary hot water furnace in a 
dwelling includes a hot water boiler, but 
in our opinion, such hot water boiler, al- 
though substantially the same in con- 
struction as a steam boiler, may not be 
treated as a steam boiler, because if a 
case involving this question were tried, 
acourt might say that the language in 
the policy must be strictly construed 
against the company and as the exclusion 
only relates to steam boilers an explo- 
ne ty a hot water boiler would be cov- 
ered. 

_“In the usual hot air furnace there 
sno boiler feature so that the exclu- 
sion clause has no application to the 
usual hot air furnace. 

“None of the comments above relate 
to explosions in the hot water boiler 
which contains the supply of hot water 
for use in the dwelling. In our opinion, 
the exclusion clause does not relate to 
this kind of hot water container, and 
loss caused by an explosion in this hot 
water container would not, in our opin- 
ion, be excluded from the cover of the 
policy, 

“The exclusion clause in the explosion 
policy is, according to our understand- 
Ing, intended to exclude steam pressure 
explosions. In any event, we regard 
the clavse as having the effect of ex- 
cluding pressure explosions in the boiler 
part of a furnace, and we are prepared 
to consider an explosion of any other 
‘ype as covered and such ‘other type’ of 
explosio:s would include an explosion in 
the fire box of a furnace. 

Types of Oil Burner Losses 
. “Most of the reported losses originat- 
mg in connection with oil burning fur- 
|! em to have been smudge losses; 
me 1s, losses caused by oily smoke or 

- ‘hese losses are usually reported 
as resulting from the heating or burning 
of loose oil; that is, oil which has ac- 
cumulated either in the fire box of the 
ee or outside and there become 
oe and ignited. Losses of this type, 
oO eal are not explosion losses. Oc- 
we pally, however, there may be an 
= Osion loss in the fire box of a fur- 
to € as such losses have been known 

" Occur. 
perctore, in discussing our explosion 
cal ade so far as it relates to oil burn- 
2, Urnaces, it might be well to note, 


sling Losses caused by pressure explo- 
1 


treated 


as. covered under our explosion 
Policy ; 


2 Losses caused by explosions other 


n steam boilers are not to be - 


than pressure explosions are treated as 
covered; 


“3. Explosion losses other than pres- 
sure explosion losses do occur, but many 
of the losses in connection with oil burn- 
ing furnaces, particularly losses of the 
smudge and smoke type, are not explo- 
sion losses at all and owners should not 
be led to believe that the usual smudge 
or smoke loss is covered.” 





CALIF. MODEL ARSON LAW 
Governor C. C. Young of California 
late last week signed the measure pro- 
viding for a model arson law for that 
state, based upon the provisions of the 
model bill sponsored by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the Na- 

tional Fire Protection Association. 


AGENTS SEEK TAX REDUCTION 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is this week launching a move- 
ment among insurance agents to have 
the United States Congress eliminate the 
Federal income tax upon earned incomes. 
This is the tax levied upon salaries, 
wages and commissions. Earned income 
does not include any income that is de- 
rived from investments in securities of 
any sort, whether they be in one’s busi- 
ness or not. Many newspapers and busi- 
ness organizations are already campaign- 
ing for the removal of the earned in- 
come tax and it is felt that the support 
of the fire and casualty agents of the 
country will be of aid. 








BOSTON 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Kilby 


Street, 


Cc. C. DOMINGE BOOKLET 

The Great American is now distribut- 
ing a new edition of the booklet of prints 
giving instructions on the reduction of 
fire hazards which was prepared by 
Charles C. Dominge, secretary of the 
company. The more than fifty prints in 
this book are drawn by Mr. Dominge who 
also wrote the explanations accompany- 
ing each. This booklet has attracted 
wide and favorable attention and has had 
a large circulation since it was first is- 


sued several years ago. The purpose of 
the booklet is to provide ways of en- 
couraging property owners and others to 
improve fire hazards so as to reduce the 
fire danger and thus bring about lower 
insurance rates. 





1111 GEARING 
ADVERTISING TO 
YOUR AGENCY 


Local agency advertising must be geared to mesh 
smoothly with locality and class of prospects. A pub- 
licity wheel revolving only on theory flies to pieces 
when connected up to practical selling problems. Ad- 


vertising in the local agency field must be constructed to 
meet the needs of the individual agent. 


Our Advertising Department never believes that prob- 
lems of insurance advertising and selling can be solved 
by them in the office. They investigate new technicalities, 
try out new methods, and check up on effective news- 
paper, direct-by-mail and eye-arresting advertising. They 
glean the practical, discard. the worthless, and reflect 


the genuine to our agents. 


Wouldn't you like to know more about the advertising 
service rendered to our agents and also receive a copy 
of our business-building magazine THE ACCELERATOR? 
If so, just drop a line to our Advertising Department. 


Boston, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusett. 
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away an afternoon by 
some promising stream. 
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Landing the Trout 

















The pleasure of securing business is conceded, and agents have only to review the eighty years of con- 
stant growth which the Company has enjoyed to be convinced of the advantages to be derived from placing 
business with the SPRINGFIELD Fire anp Marine I[NsurRANCE Company. The experience accumulated 
during these years of success in the field of insurance is placed at the disposal of our agents in the hope 
that this co-operation will result in mutual benefit. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 
Western Department 
Harpine & Linincer, Managers 
Chicago 


Pacific Department 
Gerorce W. Dornin, Manager 
San Francisco 




















Affiliations 
Constitution Underwriters Department 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sentinel Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Affiliations 
Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New England Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 








5 Fire and Marine 
#? Insurance Company 
P SPRINGFTELD, MASS. 
a nd 





OH 
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| Insuring “Vendor and “Uendee 


By C. D. McVAY, General Caunsel of the Ohio Farmers 


Insurance Co. 


C. D. McVay, general counsel of the 
Ohio Farmers, is writing a series of ar- 
ticles for the company’s publication, the 
“Broadcaster,” in which he explains im 
language easily understandable to all 
agents the legal definitions of various 
clauses in fire insurance policies. His tn- 
terpretations are not only readable but 
valuable to all those handling imsurance 
contracts and are helpful in clearing up 
many of the uncertainties in persons’ 
minds about the exact meaning of this or 
that provision or warranty in a policy. 

In view of the provisions of the stand- 
ard policy rendering it void if the interest 
of the insured be other than uncondi- 
tional and sole ownership, or if any 
change take place in the interest, title 
or possession, the proper insuring of 
property held under contract, whereby 
the legal title remains in the vendor 
until the payment of the purchase price, 
is of the greatest importance. The pur- 
chaser may be in possession of the prop- 
erty under his contract, or he may have 
a contract under which he is not yet 
entitled to possession. In either event, 
each has an insurable interest. 

It may be stated as a general rule 
that the purchaser, in possession of land 
under an executory contract of purchase 
binding him to complete and take the 
title, is the sole and unconditional own- 
er of the property within the meaning 
of the standard policy. He may, there- 
fore, insure the property for its full val- 
ue. Notwithstanding the fact that he 
is regarded as the sole and unconditional 
owner, it would seem to be advisable 
that the nature of his title should be dis- 
closed in the writing of the insurance. 

The execution of a contract of sale 
under which a vendee has taken posses- 
sion will operate to avoid a policy of 
the vendor existing at the time the pur- 
chaser enters into possession of the prop- 
erty. On the other hand, if the vendor 
retains possession of the property, not- 
withstanding that he has entered upon a 
contract for its sale, the prevailing rule 
is that such a sale does not constitute 
a violation of the policy condition rela- 
tive to a change of title or interest, 
though there is a minority view to the 
contrary. 

Insurable Interest of Vendee 


A vendee under an executory con- 
tract of purchase, who is not in pos- 
session of the property, has, notwith- 
standing, an insurable interest to the full 
value of the property, if by his contract 
he is required to maintain insurance for 


; the benefit of the state or country in 


which the property is located, he would 
be obligated to pay the full purchase 
Price notwithstanding the destruction of 
the property by fire or other casualty. 
If not so obligated, he may be limited 
in his recovery to the actual loss sus- 
tamed by him, depending upon the 
amount of his equity in the property. 

_ In England and in some American jur- 
sdictions the rule is that the vendee, 
whether in possession or not, is regarded 
as the equitable owner of the property, 
and that the destruction thereof by fire 
Would not relieve him from the full per- 
formance of his contract of purchase, 
and that the loss would fall upon him. 
“he general rule in the United States 
's to the contrary, where possession has 
not been taken, holding that a vendee not 
M possession may regard the contract 
a8 at an end if the vendor cannot de- 
liver: the premises in substantially the 
condition contracted for. 

: each one of several persons having 
Msurable interests in property were al- 
Owed to take out a separate insurance 
: its full value, and had the right un- 
rd the policy to a separate collection 
: - — the moral hazard would 

Teat = i 
id, 336) y enhanced. (Richards 3rd. 


nile the doctrine of subrogation 
ight be invoked to prevent the payment 


by the insurers of more than the value 
of the property where the separate in- 
terests were insured in separate policies, 
it is regarded as desirable that both in- 
terests should be protected in one policy. 
Policies Cover Both Vendor and Vendee 

Policies of insurance, therefore, cover- 
ing property being sold under contract, 
as usually written in the names of both 
vendor and vendee with appropriate loss 
payable clause providing for payment 
as their interest may appear, or written 
in the name of the vendee only, with a 
clause providing that the loss be pay- 
able to the vendor as his interest may 
appear. 

Where possession has been delivered 
to the vendee, and a policy is thereafter 
issued to the vendor alone, it is absolute- 
ly necessary that the nature of his title 
be disclosed for he has ceased to be the 


sole and unconditional owner, and in the 
absence of notice such a policy would 
not be enforceable. 

If the vendee is in possession and it is 
desired to protect the interest of the 
vendor in any event, a policy written in 
the name of the vendee, with a loss pay- 
able clause, conditioned as the standard 
mortgagee clause, attached in favor of 
the vendor, subject to the same obliga- 
tions, gives the vendor the same pro- 
tection that is afforded a mortgagee un- 
der the standard mortgage clause. 

Open Loss Payable Clause 


The open loss payable clause is funda- 
mentally a mere direction to pay. A 
policy written in the name of the vendor 
who has parted with possession, with loss 
payable to the vendee, together with a 
statement that the property is being sold 
under contract, would probably be re- 
garded as sufficient to support the con- 
tract in favor of the vendee, especially 
where he has effected the insurance and 
paid the premium. 

It is not unusual for the policy to be 
written in the name of the vendor and 
to attach a clause, or write across the 








provide. 





WILMINGTON 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Beautiful Berkeley 


On September 17, 1923, a grass fire, driven 
on by a high wind from Wildcat canyon, in- 
vaded Berkeley, California, and after |the smoke 
had cleared away, 484 buildings, mostly one- 
family dwellings, had been destroyed. 


Fire insurance companies contributed a large 
share toward the restoration of the property. 
Without this contribution, it would have been 
tremendously difficult for the town to return to 
normal after the conflagration. 


Throughout the country, beautiful suburban 
communities like Berkeley look to stock fire 
insurance companies for advice and assistance 
in fire prevention and .protection in addition 
to the sound indemnity;which‘such companies 
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face of the policy a statement, that loss 
shall be payable to the purchaser as in- 
terest may appear, and this notwithstand- 
ing that possession has changed. Without 
some collateral explanation as to the 
relationship of the parties such a pol- 
icy theoretically at least would not fur- 
nish protection for either party to the 
contract of sale. 

While it is true that policies of insur- 
ance are construed most strongly in fa- 
vor of the insured, and while the court 
is not disposed to pass upon the valid- 
ity of insured’s title, it is essential in 
writing policies of this character that 
the underwriters should know upon which 
party to the agreement the loss will fall. 





GENERAL EXCHANGE OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the General 
Exchange Insurance Corporation, the au- 
tomobile insurance subsidiary of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, the directors 
elected, in addition to re-electing the 
other officers, the following as assistant 
secretaries: C. W. Connell, resident 
manager of Los Angeles zone; O. R. 
Davis, resident manager of Oshawa, 
Canada, zone; W. H. Eastman, resident 
manager of Chicago zone; M. H. Mor- 
gan, resident manager of Detroit zone; 
D. W. McGinnis, resident manager of 
Kansas City zone; V. W. McKinney, Jr., 
resident manager of Atlanta zone; E. H. 
Sherman, resident manager of Seattle 
zone; Morgan Watson, resident mana- 
ger of Cincinnati zone; D. G. Overman. 
assistant to vice-president in charge of 
underwriting; and N. H. Windson, assis- 
tant to vice-president in charge of oper- 
ations. 





EXECUTIVES VISIT TEXAS 

Several fire insurance executives from 
the East, including James Wyper, vice- 
president of the Hartford Fire; George 
C. Long, Jr., vice-president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford; Paul L. Haid, 
president of the America Fore Compa- 
nies; F. W. Koeckert, United States 
manager of the Commercial Union, and 
J. C. Evans, assistant secretary of the 
Home, left last Saturday for Texas to 
confer with the Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioner on the fire insurance 
commission situation in that state. The 
excess commission trouble there is very 
bad, and so far there has been little 
accomplished in effecting a_ solution. 
Most of the high commission offers are 
said to be made by non-board and in- 
dependent fire companies. 





DOERR OPENS OWN AGENCY 

William Doerr, Jr., has resigned from 
the insurance brokerage firm of Tier- 
non, Doerr and Porter, at Buffalo, to 
open a similar business under the firm 
name of William Doerr, Jr. & Associates. 
They have established offices at 1210 
Genesee building, Buffalo, and will begin 
active operations about May 1 





MOVES TO HARRISBURG 
The Merchants & Business Men’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. of Towanda, Pa. 
which was founded thirty years ago, is 
now located in Harrisburg. 





JERSEY TOWN LOSSES HIGH 


Morristown, N. J., the town of many 
homes of New York business men, had 
a fire loss of $191,946 for the year i928, 
showing an increase of over $140,000 over 
1927, when the losses were reported as 


$49,678. 





SEABOARD ENTERS VA. 

The Seaboard Fire & Marine, of New 
York, running mate of the Yorkshire, 
has been admitted to Virginia to write 
fire and kindred lines. é 





The Nassau County Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., with headquarters at 
Freeport, L. I., has been chartered by 
the New York Secretary of State as 
a membership corporation without capi- 
tal stock. ' 
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STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31st, 1928 





National Liberty Insurance Company 
of America 


Liabilities 
Bonds and Stocks $21,218,790.80 Premium Reserve $9,917,131.32 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage.... 1,497,000.00 Reserve for Losses 1,210,435.00 
Call Loans 15,000,000.00 Reserve for Taxes and other Liabili- 
Cash 2,729,165.47 824,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection. 1,966,205.47 $10,000,000.00 
Interest Accrued 120,242.86 Net Surplus... 20,581,596.08 
Real Estate 1,757.80 Surplus to Policyholders 30,381,596.08 








$42,533,162.40 $42,533,162.40 


CAPITAL INCREASED $500,000.00 
Surplus Increase Through Sale of Capital Stock $4,500,000.00 
Earnings and Appreciation 10,191,749.48 





$14,691,749.48 
$7,500,000.00 
1,299,646.50 8,799,646.50 





$5,892,102.98 





The Baltimore American Insurance Company 


of NEW YORK 
Liabilities 

Bonds and Stocks $4,566,638.10 $2,177,674.22 
Mortgages 7 125,000.00 291,322.00 
Call Loans 2,500,000.00 
Cash 1,151,767.63 81,000.00 

15,000.00 $1,000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 554,133.15 ' Net Surplus .... 5,420,798.67 


Interest Accrued and Rents 18,251.01 Surplus to Policyholders 6,420,798.67 
Real Estate 








$8,970,794.89 $8,970,794.89 


Increase in Net Surplus for the year 1928 . .$2,086,623.85 frat wa af soa 





Peoples National Fire Insurance Company 
of DELAWARE 


Liabilities 

Bonds and Stocks $3,940,185.00 $1,680,241.11 
Mortgages 90,100.00 206,274.00 
Call Loans 1,000,000.00 

Cash 640,459.54 ° 72,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 342,565.86 $1,000,000.00 

Interest Accrued and Rents 8,809.83 Net Surplus .... 3,145,753.02 

Real Estate 82,147.90 Surplus to Policyholders $4,145,753.02 








$6,104,268.13 $6,104,268.13 


A P. Cash 
Increase in Net Surplus for the Year 1928 .$1,459,093.41 cdieae or elena 





COMBINED LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION EXCEED $96,000,000 


HOME OFFICES: 709-6th AVENUE (at 41st Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 
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lich, Who Does Not Sell Cold 


Ganvass, Finds Premiums Growing 


Sronx Agent Uses Direct Mail, But Gets By Largely On Reputation 
Built Up Helping Community On Rates And Going In For 
Civic Activities; Political Race Helped Him 


Due to the fact that several authors 
in the insurance business, including 
John W. Longnecker of the Hartford 
Fire, and Chauncey S. S. Miller of the 
Mercantile, have printed in their books 
the success of Albert G. Illich, an agent 
in the Bronx’ section of New York who 
uses direct mail and no personal solici- 
tation, The Eastern Underwriter sent a 
reporter to call on Mr. Illich last week 
in order to corroborate statements 
printed in the books that he does not 
call in clients for business but sits 
back and lets business come in to him. 

In both the book and newspaper pub- 





ALBERT G. ILLICH 


licity which so far has been given to 
Mr. Illich the statement was made that 
starting from scratch his office built up 
a fire insurance premium volume of $40,- 
(9, and that he was abie to do this 
largely through direct mail. In a gen- 
| way the Illich references are cor- 
*t except that his fire insurance vol- 
ic has now grown to $75,000 a year- 
illich occupies a building of his own 
in the northeastern Bronx section of 
New York on White Plains avenue. It 
t what could be called a busy cor- 
as directly across the street to the 
orth is a vacant lot and opposite him 
small buildings occupied by neigh- 
hood stores such as cigar shops. Yet, 
erating from this quiet neighborhood, 
‘ich has succeeded in making his name 
snown over quite an extensive terri- 
« ry. 
Agent’s Personality 
_ He is a wiry, exceedingly active and 
ventive type of agent of the combined 
real-estate and insurance type. He has 
cen very successful in real estate, hav- 
ne put over one deal of 360 lots. In 
fact, Illich sold these lots twice in 
iorty-eight hours. His father was a 
well-known real estate agent when the 
1rm went into insurance. 
_ From boyhood Illich was fascinated 
bv direct mail, business literature of all 
kinds, advertising and trade publications. 
One of the first things that interested 
him was the small ads appearing in cer- 
tain publications, headed “Why Not Go 
Into Business For Yourself?” and say- 
ing that this could be done for $2 or 
5. If a response were made to adver- 
tiser the answer would be given. Prob- 
ably no boy in the Bronx answered more 
ads of this nature than young Illich did. 
Edited Bulk Publications 
While still very young Illich made a 


deal with some printers which resulted 
in the nublication of a little magazine 
called “Milady’s Fashions.” He sold it 
in bulk lots to women’s fashion shops 
who in turn distributed the paper to cus- 
tomers. The magazine had an attractive 
cover with the name of the shop on the 
outside, a separate lot being printed for 
each shop. It was full of pictures of 
well-dressed motion nicture actresses on 
the theory that the shoes, hats, gowns, 
etc., worn by these women were the 
last word in dress mode, and thus would 
give women buyers of the shops advance 
news on coming fashions. It also con- 
tained some signed articles by motion 
picture actresses and others. This was 
followed by the publication of another 
magazine called “Theatre News,” which 
consisted of sixteen pages. Illich dropped 


these ventures because of difficulty in 
getting along with the printing estab- 
lishments. He finally decided it was 
more trouble than it was worth and 
turned his attention to insurance and 
real estate. His father, Nicholas, is now 
retired. 

The Illich office attracted the atten- 
tion of special agents in fire insurance 
and for five years they tried to get in. 
Finally in 1917 young Illich and his 
father took on the first fire company. 
In that year their premiums were $149.66. 
The second year they amounted to 
$100.39, but by 1924 they had grown to 
$40,000 and as stated they are now 
$75,000 in fire alone. The companies rep- 
resented are these: Hartford Fire, Home 
Underwriters, Automobile of Hartford, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Niagara, 
Travelers Fire, Insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania and Public Fire. 
In casualty insurance the business is 
brokered. 

Has Not Cold Canvassed in Six Years 

Illich told The Eastern Underwriter 
that in the past six years he has not 
gone out on any cold canvass or per- 
sonal solicitation for fire insurance. 
Asked how he was able to do a growing 
insurance business in view of this fact 
he said: 
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on the road « 


of motorists. 



















































































In the springtime, the open 
road works its magic on thous- 
ands of motorists. With every 
added car, the perils of the 
road are increased. 











ele sad . | 
Spring is in the air. The lure of the open road is 
weaving its magic spell in the hearts of thousands 


Every day brings forth an increasing number of 
cars on the road. These cars are subject to all the 
perils of a moving vehicle. Even though a driver 
may be cautious and efficient, that does not make 
his car immune to accident. And of course any 
car may catch fire or be stolen. 


Now is the time for you, the local agent, to go 
over your list of automobile customers and make 
sure that they are adequately insured against all 
hazards. Also, you"can offer to check over the in- 
surance carried on cars owned by prospects. This 
will give you a chance to make recommendations 
to insure better protection. 


HARMONIA 


Fire Insurance Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


















































































































































“I have kept my name before the peo- 
ple in the part of New York in which 
I live and they know me as an insur- 
ance man and a real estate man. I am 
vice-president of the Bronx Chamber of 
Commerce which is the third largest in 
the United States, having more than 5,- 
000 members. Once I ran for alderman. 
The district is normally about 6,500 
Democratic and I ran on the Republi- 
can ticket. I cut that Democratic plu- 
rality down to considerably less than 
1,000 votes. I made a vigorous cam- 
paign and made it a point to meet as 
many people as possible. There was no 
one in the district who did not know 
I was running. If my community is in- 
terested vitally in any matter, such for 
instance as a new bridge over railroad 
tracks, I throw my activity to help the 
movement along.” 

Some time ago there was resentment 
in the Illich section of the Bronx be- 
cause rates were higher on one side of 
the Bronx River than on the other side, 
and his clients were mostly in the high 
rate section. The reason for the rate 
difference was that one section of the 
territory was under the jurisdiction of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
and the other was under the supervision 
of the Suburban Exchange. Illich claims 
to hove been instrumental in having the 
difference in rate wiped out. He says 
that this fact is well known to property 
owners in the Bronx, and has done him 
no harm. 

He has also sone to the bat on mort- 
gagee control of insurance. If any 
loaning institution tries to dictate about 
the placing of its insurance and a line 
of his is affected Illich is ready to give 
battle. He thinks nothing of going to 
the State Department of Banking or 
State Department of Insurance to help 
win a point. 

Illich claims that a local agent of his 
type can save money for his insured if 
he gets the insurance rather than that 
it go to some office friendly to a loaning 
institution and he offered as an ex- 
ample a risk in his neighborhood where 
he got a rate lowered because there was 
a hydrant in front of the property. He 
knew this because he frequently passed 
it. The brokerage concern of the loan- 
ing institution did not know about the 
hydrant because it was located in the 
downtown section of New York. 

Illich, of course, gives the same line 
of talk about helping his insured in loss 
adjustments that most energetic agents 
give. He says that if an agent stands 
well with his companies and understands 
his business there is no trouble about 
losses being satisfactorily adjusted. 

Once Sold Poster Sales Material to 

Other Agents 

Several years ago Illich got out a se- 
ries of small cardboard publications 
bearing the title “Security—Expert In- 
surance Service” which he sold in lots 
to about 200 agents. It is the type of 
material which agents send to the in- 
sured which either subtly or plain- 
spokenly puts over the need of insur- 
ance coverage. He discontinued this 
service in order to devote his time to 
other matters. 

The principal mail order material he 
is using nowadays links up local inci- 
dents with insurance. A church fire fur- 
nished material for one of his mimeo- 
graphed letters to his clients. Bur- 
glaries and other incidents furnish leads 
for mail material. = 

This young agent is constantly think- 
ing up new things, frequently acts 
by hunch and if he gets an _ idea 
he carries it into execution immediately. 
He is always prompt in keeping en- 
gagements. 

“When I have anything to do, I do it 
on the dot,” said he, “and I have little 
patience with anybody who operates dif- 
ferently.” 

The Eastern Underwriter asked Mr. 
Illich if he lost many of his renewals 
in view of the fact that he does not go 
out to visit and solicit insurance. He 
said most business renews itself auto- 
matically and if there is a slip-up of any 
kind he is ready to make a fight. 
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Over-Insurance Still 
Big Dangers On Autos 


AGENTS MUST WATCH HAZARD 








Limit On Amount of Coverage a Matter 
of Safety to Companies and Fair- 
ness to Assured 





With the peak of the season on auto- 
mobile insurance approaching its height 
agents are urged by their companies to 
exercise care in the volume of coverage 
permitted automobile owners. Chief Ad- 
juster Muller of the New York metro- 
politan claim department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, who is an expert on auto- 
mobile losses and who knows. their 
causes, is broadcasting advice on moral 
hazard and over-insurance to the com- 
pany’s agents in the columns of the 
Fireman’s Fund “Record.” 

Over-insurance, Mr. Muller finds, is 
dangerous from both the company’s and 
the policyholder’s angle. The company 
exposes itself alike to fundamentally 
crooked losses and to exaggerated claims 
and to arousing the anger of honest 
assureds who find they have bought 
more insurance than they needed or 
should have had. Developing this sub- 
ject of over-insurance, Mr. Muller says: 

“Generally speaking, practically every 
known hazard associated with an auto- 
mobile may be insured at a proper rate, 
with the possible exception of moral haz- 
ard and its attendant partner in corrup- 
tion, over-insurance, which to not a few 
underwriters are considered synonymous, 
one being superinduced by the other. 
Many of my readers will instantly dis- 
agree with this view, and, in proof of 
their contention, will point out cases 
where over-insurance was.not conducive 
to the loss which occurred. 

“Granting this, it naturally follows that 
the realization by the assured that the 
company’s liability is limited to the ac- 
tual cash value at the time of loss, brings 
forcibly to mind that premium was paid 
for a greater amount of insurance than 
was necessary properly to protect the 
risk in question. Certainly this—if not 
contributing to the loss—does not lend 
itself to an amicable and prompt adjust- 
ment of the claim. 

Origin of Moral Hazard 

“Far too many policyholders think that 
if their car is stolen or burned they will 
receive from the insurance company a 
check for the full amount of insurance 
stated in the policy. At the time the 
contract is written the car may have been 
worth the amount of insurance stated 
therein. In a few months, however, it 
has depreciated in value, particularly if 
the manufacturer has brought out a more 
recent model at a lower price. As a gen- 
eral rule, automobiles do not hold their 
value for any considerable length of 
time ,and this rule, coupled with an ig- 
norance of the fact on the part of some 
assureds, has been responsible for the 
introduction of the so-called moral haz- 
ard. 

“There is plenty of proof in the files 
of every insurance company that over- 
insurance plays a major part in moral 
hazard losses. As an example, witness 
the proportionately smaller number of 
fires and thefts during the year 1918 and 
1919, when automobiles were increasing 
rapidly in value. At that time a very 
large number of cars were underinsured. 
Just as soon as the tide turned there 
was a Startling increase in the number 
of fires and thefts. It is impossible to 
believe that this sudden increase in 
losses was a mere matter of chance. 

Policy Not a Contract Of Profit 

“Thus you will readily perceive that, in 
order to retard the evil of over-insur- 
ance, the companies must limit the cov- 
erage so that the assured is paid only 
his actual loss if his car is damaged 
or destroyed. Insurance policies are 
contracts of protection and not of profit. 
Moreover, any agent or company which 
deliberately accepts premium for a great- 
er amount of insurance than it is rea- 
sonable to believe could be collected in 


the event of a total loss, is guilty of 
sharp practice and casts a very improper 
reflection on the fraternity. 

“With the agent rests the responsibil- 
ity of committing his company only on 
such risks as are personally known by 
him to be unquestionable. If he dis- 
charges that trust faithfully, he performs 
a two-fold good; first, he enables his 
company to make an underwriting profit, 
and, secondly, by keeping down the loss 
ratio, he assists in holding rates to a 
low level Tor the assured. On the other 
hand, should he fail to use due diligence 
his error is reflected in a higher rate for, 
after all, losses govern rates.” 





HOTALING WITH TOKIO M. & F. 
The Tokio Marine & Fire and the 
Standard of New York announce the 
appointment of J. B. Hotaling as spe- 
cial agent for New York state, outside 
of the metropolitan district. Mr. Ho- 
taling has traveled the state for about 
twenty years, and is known to all the 
agents in the territory. He was for- 
merly with the Firemen’s of Newark 
group, handling the Pittsburgh Under- 
writers. For the past year he has been 
connected with Corroon & Reynolds, 
covering the western part of New York. 
Mr. Hotaling will make his headquarters 
at 327 University building, Syracuse. 


MAMOLEN’S NEW POST 


Bloche & Co. of Philadelphia announce 
the election of Daniel Mamolen to the 
post of secretary of the agency. Mr. 
Mamolen will have active charge of un- 
derwriting and is well qualified to as- 
sume his new duties, having been asso- 
ciated with a well-known brokerage of- 
fice for many years. 

Bloche & Co. have made progress since 
their agency was established and now 
represent as general agents the Guar- 
dian Casualty of Buffalo, N. Y. They 
are agents for the Mutual Plate Glass 
of Shelby, Ohio, and have fire insurance 
agencies for the Columbia Fire of Day- 
ton, Ohio, Universal, Guaranty Fire and 
London & Scottish. 





CENTRAL UNION COMPLETED 


Organization of the Central Union In- 
surance Co., the new running mate of the 
Scottish Union & National, has been 
completed with the payment of $500,000 
capital and $500,000 surplus. The com- 
pany is chartered in New Jersey and 
will be operated from the head office in 
Hartford of the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional. The officers are: president, J. H. 
Vreeland; vice-president, J. H. McCor- 
mick; secretary, W. R. Hills; treasurer, 
W. H. Talcott. ; 


-thur S. Schwartz, J. 


REVIVE ILL. BROKERS ASS’N. 





Chicago Commission Rates and Agitation 
for Qualification Law Arouses 
New Interest 

Because of the interest in insurance 
brokerage circles in Chicago at the pres- 
ent time due to the controversy with tlie 
Chicago Board*of Underwriters over the 
new fire insurance commission rules and 
to the agitation for a statewide broke-- 
age qualification law, the Insurance 
Brokers Association of Illinois has becn 
revived and new directors were electd 
last week. The association now has over 
300 members. 

The new directorate includes: She!- 
don L. Dickinson, Martin A. Johnson, 
Frank P. Lavin, J. C. Shephard, Lee 3. 
Vastine, Florian D. Wallace, LeRoy 
Boule, William Reynolds, H. J. Flynn, ‘ 
E. Nolan, Arthur Lazarus, George Edcy, 
Thomas J. Farrell, Fred Bracken, Ar- 
j.. Garrity, ©. T 
O’Brien, Robert Throop and John H. 
Slagle. The directors will meet soon to 
elect the new officers. 


NEW STOCK OF PILOT 
An offering of 10,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Puot Reinsurance Co. 
of New York, will be made to the pub- 
lic at $77 a share. 

















Directors 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS 
C. STEWART CAVANAGH 
FRANK L. CHEEK 
DORVILLE S$. COE 
PAUL W. CONNELLY 
SAMUEL H. COOMBS 
RICHARD A. CORROON 
JAMES J. CRAWFORD 
MORRIS DLUGASCH 
STEPHEN V. DUFFY 
JAMES B. FISHER | 
AUGUSTUS C. FROEB 
GEORGE H. GRAY 
FOSTER GUNNISON 
GEORGE R. HOLAHAN, JR. 
ALBERT HUTTON 
WILLIAM S. IRISH 
FRANK M. McCURDY 
WILLIAM OBERMAYER 
WILLIAM G. O’BRIEN 
JAMES H. POST 
LEWIS H. POUNDS 
OTTO E. REIMER 
EDWARD A. RICHARDS 
J. W. SCHOMAKER 
ARTHUR S. SOMERS 
GEORGE W. SPENCE 
WILLIAM M. TOMLINS, JR. 
ROBERT VAN IDERSTINE 
CHARLES WISSMAN 








Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1928 





ASSETS 


Mortgage Loans 


$ 231,250.00 





Collateral Loans 
Bonds and Stocks................... 


e 100,000.00 








Premiums and Accounts Receivable... 


Reinsurance Receivable 
Interest Accrued ................--- 


5,124,998.33 
172,227.54 
544.54 





8,337.69 
125,455.70 





Cash on Deposit..................... 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums ...... 


$5,762,813.80 


ee $1,123,593.10 








Reserve for Losses ..........-....--.-----.-- Pee ed ee 165,622.47 
Reserve for all other Liabilities............ 4,116.20 
Voluntary Reserve for Development and Contingencies... 1,969,482.03 
tii: aaacalata ictal: Aare nec $1,000,000.00 
OE isco Soandnncsaealatienedaeanaaaene 1,500,000.00 
Sametime es ei aii icscccs Sandee tein actin 2,500,000.00 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners Security 


Officers 


WM. M. TOMLINS, JR., President 
SAMUEL H. COOMBS, Vice-President 
STEPHEN V. DUFFY, Vice-President 
GEORGE W. SPENCE, Vice-President 
J. A. CAMPBELL, Vice-President 


HOME OFFICE 
92 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
Manager 


92 William Street, New York 





$5,762,813.80 


Valuations Used 


WM. S. IRISH, Treasurer 

ANDREW J. RYDER, Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES WISSMAN, Secretary 
WM. BOWER, Asst. Secretary 
HUTTON & HOLAHAN, Counsel 
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British Watching 
Committee of Seven 


HOPEFUL OF CO-OPERATION 





Believe Better Relations Between Under- 
writers and Assureds Will 
Eventually Be Realized 





News of the formation here of a ma- 
rine insurance committee composed of 
underwriters and American steamship 
owners and operators for the purpose of 
bringing about an adjustment of hull and 
cargo rates has been received in Lon- 
don with considerable interest. One of 
the Liverpool newspapers comments 
upon the efforts to bring about a re- 
duction of Shipping Board vessel rates 
and says that co-operation on the ques- 
tion of policy conditions might be help- 
ful and also that the adoption in the 
United States of the York-Antwerp 
Rules of 1924 might clear up some of 
the trouble which has its roots in gen- 
eral average costs. This British com- 
ment follows: ; 

“The idea underlying this new com- 
mittee is an excellent one, although it 
is doubtful whether it will be found 
practicable to negotiate to any great ex- 
tent on the matter of rates when meet- 
ings are held. In America, as elsewhere, 
there exists already very adequate ma- 
chinery for negotiations in regard to 
rates in the system under which ma- 
rine insurance is carried on, because the 
employment of brokers and the agency 
system of the marine companies ensures 
a constant exploration of the possibili- 
ties of every trade and every avenue of 
insurance cover. It is not so much on 
the question of rates that underwriters, 
shipowners and shippers need bringing 
together as on the question of condi- 
tions, because while rates inevitably tend 
to find their own level owing to the 
intense completion for business in an 
overcrowded market, there is undoubt- 
edly scope for a body which will act 
as a liaison officer between assurer and 
assured with regard to conditions. 


See Fine Opportunity for Getting 
Harmony 


“We, in London, already have at least 
a nucleus of such an institution in the 


Technical and Clauses Committee of the’ 


Institute of London Underwriters which 
has already framed clauses for a num- 
ber of trades in collaboration with the 
associations representing those trades, 
and which are therefore the clauses most 
suitable to both parties to the contracts 
of ‘nsurances in which they are embod- 
led. It is not, however, only in the 
matter of clauses that there is a scope 
for collaboration between the parties to 
insurance contracts, and the new Ameri- 
can committee is to be welcomed be- 
eatise it will probably work out a modus 
operandi which will be very largely to 
the benefit of all concerned. 

“If, for instance, its members could be 
persuaded to give serious consideration 
to the possibility of adopting the York- 
Antwerp Rules, 1924, in the place of the 
emasculate code which at present covers 
the adjustment of general average in 
America, there would be a much greater 
possibility of world-wide uniformity in 
acjustment than is at present the case. 
The fact that the United States still 
siands out against the adoption of the 
Rules of 1924 has a much wider effect 
than is generally imagined, and were 
the States to abandon their opposition 
to the rules there would undoubtedly be 
a reflex favorable effect among other 
maritime nations. 

“The question has been raised whether 
an institution similar to the new Ameri- 
can Committee would be desirable in this 
country, but the general opinion seems 
to be that there is already in existence 
adequate machinery for negotiations be- 
tween the insurer and assured and that 
the addition of another. official body 
would only result in complications.” 


Bankers Buy Shares Of 
Fire Ins. Co. Of Chicago 


COMPANY SOON WILL OPERATE 








Chapman & Co., Investment House, Has 
Underwritten Unsold Stock; Will 
Offer It to Public 





Assurance that the Fire Insurance 
Company of Chicago, which has been in 
process of organization there for several 
months, soon would be in operation was 
made this week when it became known 
that P. W. Chapman & Co., investment 
bankers, had purchased the unsold 
shares of the company. The investment 
house, which now is taking an active 
interest of insurance matters under the 
direction of Frank H. Ellis, has pur- 
chased 48,000 shares of the 80,000 pro- 
posed shares of the company which now 
remain unsold. The other 32,000 shares 
already had been sold by the original 
sponsors. 

The company’s stock has a par value 
of $25 and has been offered to the pub- 
lic at two and one-half times par or 
$62.50 a share. The company has limited 
its selling expense to 10% of the sale 
price. Chapman & Co. have contracted 
to pay the sale price of the stock less 
the selling commission of 10% or $56.50 
a share. The money, aggregating $2,700.- 
000 will be paid into the company’s 
treasury by May 15. 

Chapman & Co. contemplate a public 
offering of the stock about May 1. 

The new company probably will be 
in operation by June 1. Negotiations 
now are underway with a large manage- 
ment concern to take charge of the 
company’s underwriting to assure an 
adequate quantity of seasoned business 














Late Casualty News 














MOTOR CASUALTY CORP. FORMED 

The Motor Casualty Corporation of 
America was formed in Pennsylvania 
this week with R. G. Erskine as presi- 
dent, E. P. Weber, senior vice-president 
and general manager, and F. M. Dunn, 
Jr., as director of sales. This company 
will specialize in the writing of non-de- 
ductible collision, giving the assured full 
coverage on every accidental collision 
with another car or object which causes 
damages requiring repairs of $1 or more. 

Mr. Dunn was formerly with the In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica and the Constitution Indemnity. 
Comptroller of the company is C. R. 
Cooper; M. E. Bell, second vice-presi- 
dent; Rudolph Bell, treasurer, and F. F. 


Dickerman, chairman, finance commit- 


tee. 





RECIPROCAL CHANGES TO STOCK 


The Indemnity Exchange of America, 
which for eight years has operated in 
Pennsylvania as a reciprocal, went out 
of existence this week in favor of two 
participating stock companies—the In- 
demnity Casualty of America and the 
Indemnity Fire—with combined capital 
of $200,000, combined surplus of $100,000 
and combined assets of $556,826. 





WHERE PREMIUM DOLLAR GOES 
J. W. Cain, vice-president of the 
United States F. & G, has written an 
informative article for the current issue 
of the company’s “Bulletin” called 
“Where the Premium Dollar Goes.” 





NEW ST. LOUIS COMPANY 
A new St. Louis company is the Pru- 
dential Casualty & Surety with Earl C. 
Thompson, formerly general manager, 
ev Co. of America, as its presi- 
ent. 





COMPULSORY BILL KILLED 

The motor vehicles committee of the 
Illinois house has killed the compulsory 
automobile liability bill before it. 


immediately upon the commencement of 
business. 

Chapman & Co. last week purchased 
the outstanding stock of the National 
Life of the U. S. A. and several months 
ago purchased a controlling interest in 
the Iowa National Fire. The investment 
house also is acting as selling agent for 
the new capital issues of the Chicago 
Fire & Marine and Presidential Fire & 
Marine, two fire companies of Illinois. 





CYPHERS OFF TO EUROPE 

Archibald C. Cyphers, treasurer of the 
American of Newark, accompanied by 
Mrs. Cyphers, sailed for Europe on 
Wednesday, April 3, on the S. S. “Amer- 
ica.” They wiu be gone for about two 
months and will visit England, France, 
Germany, Austria and Italy. The Cy- 
phers reside in East Orange. 





SPECIAL AGENTS ELECTION 

The New Jersey Special Agents’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual meeting 
Monday at the Elks’ Club, Newark, at 
which time the election of officers for 
the ensuing year will take place. 


Brevoont 








Madison Street, east cf LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
sd cag sot Stores, 
anks, usiness 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
. tago hotels for qual- 
Ity of service at 
moderate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 











J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 























219TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
; Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 
LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


isc semenn ea 


| INSURANCE STOCKS | 


PEIN, 


























Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter f. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Conti ly in busi 











since 1852 
Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building 
34 Pine St., 
New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 


























O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 & 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 




















Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 


(New Hampshire Corporation) 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
| The First Company Organized to Insure Automobiles 
| 95 Maiden Lane, New York 


1720 


1891 
1924 





1903 
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Germans Revise Fire 
Policy Conditions 


COVERAGES 





BROADEN MANY 





To Supply Assureds With Explanations 
of Clauses; Liability Begins With 
Premium Payment 





German fire insurance contract condi- 
tions are being revised and simplified for 
the purpose of making them much more 
readily understood by the insuring pub- 
lic. One of the important steps in this 
direction is to remove from the body of 
the contract conditions of such technical 
legal nature as to confuse the policyhold- 
er, yet without some knowledge of which 
he is not sufficiently informed regarding 
his policy. These difficult clauses have 
been collected in a special extract from 
the insurance laws and are to be given 
to each assured together with his policy. 
The new conditions will contain only 
2,900 words as compared with 3,900 for- 
merly. 


Explosion coverage is considerably 
broadened. In the future the German 
policy will cover explosion insurance 


without restriction, including even the 
risk of the explosion of explosives. 

In Germany in the past small fire 
losses have been covered for the reason 
that there was no real economic need 
for the coverage and because of the mor- 
al hazard involved. The new draft, how- 
ever, has worked out more clearly the 
meaning of small losses not covered so 
as to remove doubt. A definition of the 
word “fire” has been drawn similar to 
that used in this country. The new 
draft states that scorching will not be 
classed as an insurance loss unless in 
conjunction with a hostile fire. So- 
called “not covered operating losses” 
have been defined to mean those result- 
ing from friendly fires or from cooking, 
drying and pressing. 

Household Goods Coverage 


Insurance on household goods and 
tools will hereafter be extended without 
separate notice to members of the fami- 
lies of the insured who live in the house- 
hold of the insured. 

Regulations regarding insured value, or 
replacement value, as it will be called, 
have been more fully explained. The 
conditions hereafter will provide that 
building ordinances shall be without in- 
fluence on the estimated value of re- 
maining parts of builaings. Such restric- 
tions through ordinances are not known 
to the company, sometimes they may be 
ordered only after the fire. This risk 
cannot be estimated by the company. 
The building restrictions, therefore, can- 
not be taken into account in fixing the 
premiums or fixing the retention. It is 
also not equitable that the fire insurer 
should bear such losses and it should be 
left to the communities to indemnify for 
such losses. 

Regulations on the replacement value 
of merchandise, raw material and prod- 
ucts are new. Neither the German law 
on the insurance contract nor the old 
fire conditions contained anything here- 
on. In the future, for merchandise which 
the insured manufactures (goods in 
process of manufacture and finished 
merchandise) the replacement value shall 
be the cost of manufacturing in so far as 
this does not exceed the prices which 
could have been obtained if the original 
goods had been sold, less the amounts 
saved on goods not entirely finished at 
the time of the fire. 

For merchandise in which the insured 
is a dealer, for raw material which the 
insurer has purchased for the production 
of goods and for “product of nature,” it 
is the cost of replacing same as far as 
it does not exceed the price which could 
have been obtained if the original goods 
had been sold less expenses possiblv 
saved on products not entirely finished. 
The principle that insurance shall not 
lead to a profit in case of loss thus has 
been maintained. 


Amateur Value On Art 
Regulations on amateur value have 


been provided for. Only the personal 
amateur value is not insurable. How- 
ever, objects which have a high value 
through their rarity which frequently has 
been called amateur value, are insurable 
if there is a market, no matter how small 
for same which makes it possible to ap- 
praise them. 

Under conditions regarding the policy 
contract it is noted that the insured 
hereunder shall be notified by letter of 
any changes in the policy not noted in 
the application. The policy is being con- 
tracted by acceptance of the application 
but this does not constitute in itself the 
beginning of the liability of the com- 
pany as this according to the law de- 
pends upon the due payment of the first 
premium within the time stipulated. This 
negative form of the law has_ been 
changed by the conditions in so far as 
now the liability of the company is posi- 
tively set as to begin with the payment 
for the policy. This regulation is more 
easily understandable and corresponds 
to the condition used for liability insur- 
ance. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that the collection of arrear 
premium (this applies to the premium for 
the second and following years of course) 
shall in future be possible only within 
one year from expiry of the terms ac- 
cording to Paragraphs 39 and 91 of the 
law of the insurance contract. 


THE MAYFLOWER LOG 

“The Mayflower Log” is the title of 
an eight page publication which has just 
been issued by the Mayflower companies 
of Newark. The first issue is for the 
purpose of introducing the officers and 
heads of the various departments, giving 
a brief history of each one. The first 
two pages show photos of the offices 
of the company, which are located on 
the third floor in the Griffith building, 
located at No. 605 Broad street, Newark. 
The front cover of the publication, which 
will be issued from time to time, shows 
a picture of a sailing vessel in full sail 
riding at ease on a high sea, depicting 
the idea that the Mayflower companies 
are sailing on the high seas of insurance 
progress. — 





H. T. HALL FIELD SUPERVISOR 
Hawks & Schenck, Inc., of Greensboro. 
N. C.. general agents for several fire and 
casualty companies for North and South 
Carolina, have appointed Harry T. Hall 
as field supervisor. He will make his 
headquarters at Greensboro and will be 
assisted by Special Agents W. H. Utting 
and Gordon H. Schenck of Greensboro 
and W. G. Story of Durham, N. C. Mr. 
Hall has been engaged in field work in 
North Carolina for the last eleven years 
and recently was state agent of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe in that state. 


INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS 





Tests for Students Taking Various 
Courses Will Be Held April 8, 10 
and 15 in Insurance Co. Offices 

The Insurance Society of New Y tk 
will hold the examinations for the veri- 
ous Institute course on Monday, A>ril 
8, Wednesday, April 10, and Monday, 
April 15, in various buildings in the in- 
surance district. Junior fire examiia- 
tions will be held on the seventh floor 
of 85 John street, at 5:15 p. m. on April 
8. Examinations for all the courses will 
stop promptly at eight o’clock. The ‘n- 
termediate and senior fire examinations 
will be held on the ninth floor of ‘50 
William street (North British & Mer- 
cantile) on April 8 at 5:15. 

Marine course examinations will be 
held at 49 Wall street (Atlantic Mutual) 
at 4:30 p. m. on April 8. 

Surety examinations will be held on 
the eighth floor of 150 William street 
(North British & Mercantile) at 5:15 on 
April 8. Casualty examinations will be 
held at the same place and at the same 
hour one week later, April 15. 

Junior life course examinations will be 
held in the offices of the General Ac- 
cident at 100 William street at 5:15 on 
April 8. The intermediate life exam- 
inations will be held at the same place 
at the same hour on Wednesday, April 10. 























Directors 


WILBUR L. BALL 
DANIEL J. BARRETT 
BENJAMIN BENESON 
HENRY BRUCKNER 

EUGENE J. BUSHER 
HARRY CAHN 
EDWARD J. CHAPMAN 

| RICHARD A. CORROON 

| ALBERT DEICHSEL 
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JOHN J. DUFFY 
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Bronx Fire Insurance Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1928 
ASSETS 


Collateral Loans 


oI I alti cates $ 900,000.00 








eis ote, A ET ON NIE PRIN 136,000.00 
eee ETERS 3,562,466.67 
Premiums and Accounts Receivable............020-.00-2-c0----0-0---- 179,620.16 | 
ee ee ae 41.66 
ill TCR ete Re ee 7,479.54 
SA UR I saeco alleen d teal tbaclibilecs 103,983.09 | 
$4,889,591.12 | 
LIABILITIES | 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.............--.-20---20-2-0--0--00----- $ 674,198.56 | 
I TR I asics asin cdeaticicatshivcade conic Andicamiedianiuas 79,498.76 | 
Reserve for all other Liabilities.........0.0....eecceeceeeeeeeeeenee 1,500.00 
Voluntary Reserve for Development and Contingencies... 1,634,393.80 
RIND cccndcincticcessininceisniuncMateataddiciceeat cea $1,000,000.00 
a eh oe eee a 1,500,000.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners Security Valuations Used ! 


Officers 


GEORGE W. FENNELL, Chairman of Board .t 


WM. A. FLANIGAN, Vice-President 


K. 0. GRONAU 


HOME OFFICE 
349 East 149th Street, Bronx | 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


Manager 


92 William Street, 


EMIL LEITNER, Secretary 
LEO J. EHRHART, Treasurer a. NG, 
Chairman of Executive & Finance Committee 
Assistant Secretaries 
Cc. E. SIMMONDS 


2,500,000.00 


$4,889,591.12 


. DUFFY, President 
M. DURNI 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 
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New York City Orders 
Large New Fire Boat 


CAPACITY OF 16,000 GALLONS 


Vessel to Cost $320,000 Will Be Con- 
structed Without Wood in Hull or 


Superstructure 





A new fire boat, capable of throwing 
16,000 gallons of water per minute and 
constructed ‘entirely of non-inflammable 
materials, will be built for New York 
City as a result of a grant by the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment recently 
authorizing Fire Commissioner John J. 
Dorman to advertise for bids from ship- 
builders. The craft, to be constructed 
at a cost of approximately $320,000, will 
be the first built for the city under speci- 
fications which demand that no wood 
shall be used in the superstructure or 
hull. 

Designs of the new boat as submitted 
by Henry J. Gielow, Inc., naval archi- 
tects, with offices in New York and De- 
troit, specify that the craft shall be 130 
feet long with a beam of 26 feet and a 


- draught of 7% feet. 


The water, to be pumped through two 
intakes on either side of the vessel, can 
be forced at a pressure of 150 pounds, 
one nozzle on the main deck forward, 
two hose manifolds amidships, twelve 
34-inch host outlets, two deck nozzles 
atop the wheel house and three more 
in the fighting-top astern. In addition, 
the boat will carry 4,000 pounds of fire 
foam, a chemical preparation for com- 
batting oil ana gasoline fires, and, it 
will carry 4,000 feet of rubber hose on 
three reels. 

Five Main Gas Engines 

The boat will have five main gasoline 
engines of 548 horsepower each which 
will develop a total of 2,740 horsepower 
transmitted to two electric motors gen- 
erating 1,165 horsepower each. The mo- 
tors will drive the twin screws propelling 
the craft at a speed of 18 miles an hour. 
It is specified that the engines shall be 
quickly reversible and that they shall 
have dual control for operation from 
either the engine room or the pilot 
house. 

. Specifications of the engines are flex- 
ible enough so that competition will be 
Permitted among Sterling, Winton or 
motor manufacturers of equal qualifica- 
tions, according to Fire Commissioner 

Dorman. 

Gasoline consumption of the motors is 
estimated at 50 gallons per hour per en- 
gine or a total of 250 gallons for the 
battery of five power. units. The fuel 
will be two tanks, one forward and one 
aft, the pair having a capacity of 6,050 
gallons. The tanks will be of a non-ex- 
plosive type, protected by an aqua sys- 
tem with no air space above the gasoline 
level. In addition the tanks will have 
baffle plates to resist or check the 
swashing of the fuel and the containers 
will be guarded by encasements, which, 
in turn, will be protected by a carbon 
dioxide fire fighting system. 





MARINE OUTLOOK AT BUFFALO 
Marine underwriters at Buffalo look 
for lake and canal traffic to get under 
way the third week in this month. The 
Welland canal will have its official open- 
ing tor the season on April 15. Opening 
: navigation on the New York state 
ee, canal will be governed by the out- 
_ for freshets in the Mohawk valley. 
rst steamer movement at Buffalo will 
€pend on when the spring rains and 
Winds can break up the one hundred 


mile ice field off that port, and which. 


Showed no sign of being shattered early 
this week 


U. S. Delegates To 
Marine Meeting Sail 


INSURANCE TECHNICAL EXPERT 





A. J. Smith of Marine Office of America 
in Group; Subjects on Which Rec- 
ommendations Will Be Made 


The United States delegates to the In- 
ternational Conference on Safety to Life 
at Sea, which meets in London on April 
15, sailed from New York on April 3, 
aboard the “America”. Accompanying 
the representatives of this country, who 
were appointed last year by ex-Presi- 
dent Coolidge, will be three technical 
experts on marine matters: David Ar- 
nott, chief surveyor of the American 
Bureau of Shipping; A. J. Smith, chief 
surveyor of the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica, and J. F. McMillan, naval architect 
of this city. 

For more than a year, the United 
States delegation has been working on 
recommendations to be presented at Lon- 
don before the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and the 


‘ fifteen other nations who will attend the 


conference. The work of the American 
committee was divided under three gen- 
eral headings, as follows: navigation; 
wireless communication, and construc- 
tion. 

Under the first, come “rules of the 
road, ice patrol, aids to navigation, and 
related matter. The second division em- 
braces radio, depta sounding, direction 
finding, meteorological conditions and 
distress signals, while under the third 


-section are found: subdivision of hulls, 


openings in bulkheads and sides. stability 
in sound and in damaged condition, life 
saving appliances and fire apparatus. 

Such disasters as the sinking of the 
“Titanic” and the “Vestris” indicate the 
necessity for a higher international 
standard of marine construction, equip- 
ment and operation, according to ship- 
ping interests, and it is hoped that bene- 
ficial results will grow out of the ap- 
proaching conference. 





FIUME BUYS HUNGARIAN CO. 

The Fiume, an affiliate of the Italian 
Istituto Nazionale has acquired the ma- 
jority of shares of the Hungarian Com- 
pany Astra. This transaction has 
caused special interest as thus the first 
foreign group takes up business in Hun- 
gary since the prohibition of- entering 
new companies in Hungary was decreed 
by the Government. There was how- 
ever no provision that a foreign com- 
pany might not buy out a domestic com- 
pany. The prohibitive law has recently 
been renewed for two years. 


Broker Would Extend 
Marine Risks Further 


CALLS COVERS BEHIND TIMES 





J. S. Hogg of London Speaks of Risks 
On Grain, Timber, Coal; Says Banks 
Want Broader Policies 





With the almost universal complaint in 
marine circles that present policies are 
too broad in scope and often contain, for 
competitive reasons, protection against 
hazards that are by no means marine 
perils, it is interesting to hear of an in- 
surance man, J. S. Hogg, of Hogg, Lind- 
ley & Co., Ltd., of London, who takes a 
somewhat opposite view. Speaking be- 
fore the London Institute on the subject 
of “Insurance and its Relation to the Re- 
quirements of Commerce,” Mr. Hogg 
said that even today marine insurance is 
only in its infancy and compared with 
fire and life insurance has not developed 
to the same extent. 

A report on this talk of Mr. Hogg ap- 
pears in the “Journal of the Corporation 
of Insurance Brokers.” According to 
this contemporary Mr. Hogg said the 
grain trade had its special clauses, but 
he thought the risks under these might 
be considerably extended. Insurances 
might, he suggested, be taken out guar- 
anteeing sound delivery of the grain in 
addition to the risks of damage arising 
from sea perils when certain eventuali- 
ties had arisen. 

The sugar trade has adopted a stand- 
ard form based on the terms stipulated 
for by the contract of sale, said Mr. 
Hogg. Previous to the standardizing of 
the form of insurance, policies contained 
a variety of clauses, from the American 
Refiners’ Clause, in which polarization 
test had to be applied to arrive at the 
percentage of loss, to the ordinary with 
average policy. By the terms of the form 
of insurance to be provided, commonly 
known as the Java Clause, underwriters 
paid the actual market loss for deprecia- 
tion and the insured value of the quan- 
tity lost, thus indemnifying both seller 
and buyer. Some objection had been 
taken by underwriters to the incorpora- 
tion of this clause in all insurances on 
this commodity; no doubt in the re-ex- 
port trade, especially to ports or places 
where the import duty was high, they 
were placed at a distinct disadvantage, 
but this should be capable of rectification 
by charging differential premiums. 

Timber Trade Insurance 

The Timber Trade Federation Insur- 
ance Clauses had had careful considera- 
tion from time to time by underwriters 
and merchants, and in spite of this there 
seemed to be some doubt as to the ex- 
tent of cover provided. Speaking of the 
loading of timber into barges during pe- 
riods of congestion, Mr. Hogg pointed 
out that while in barges, naturally, the 
timber was exposed to various vicissi- 
tudes, and it had been contended that 
the risks while temporarily stored in 
barges were not covered. This doubt 
should be removed. 


The coal trade had its particular 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,871,180.46 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $10,841,544.57 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 
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Belgian Collision 
Liability Increased 


1400 FRANCS PER TON 





NOW 


Inflation of Belgian Currency Had Per- 
mitted Shipowners to Escape with 
Little Expense 





The Belgian Legislature has now 
passed upon the necessary change in the 
law providing the limitation of collision 
liability, in accordance with the inter- 
national convention. The liability has 
been fixed at 280 Belgas or 1400 Belg. 


Francs per ton. For sailing ships the 
net tonnage is used as basis for arriving 
at the amount of liability, whereas for 
steamers and other seagoing vessels 
with mechanical locomotion, the net ton- 
nage plus the space occupied by the ma- 
chinery is being taken into consideration. 

Until the new law went into force the 
owner of a negligent vessel in a colli- 
sion could get rid of his liability by 
abandoning the ship or by paying 200 
Francs per ton. This situation was 
caused by the fact that when in 1908 the 
English limit of £8 per ton was taken 
over into Belgian law, the amount was 
converted into Belgian Francs at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange. When the in- 
flation of the Belgian currency depre- 
ciated the Franc, no change was made, so 
that until recently the owner of a steam- 
er of 5,000 tons net, being found guilty 
of a collision in Belgian waters could 
obtain release against payment of 
1,000,000 Belg. Frs. or less than $29,000. 

For loss of life and personal injuries 
the same limits have been provided. The 
law thus departs from the British model 
which provides a limit of liability of £15. 
per ton for personal damages. 





COCHRAN JOINS CHUBB 
George B. Cochran, general adjuster 
for the Richmond, Va. branch office of 
the Aetna Life and affiliated companies 
for the last five years, has resigned to 
go with Chubb & Son, New York. He 
is succeeded by C. H. Duff, transferred 

from the Knoxville, Tenn., branch. 





IMPROVE MARINE DEFINITION 
The legal definition of marine insur- 
ance has been modernized in California 
through a measure which has now be- 
come law there through the signature of 
Gov. C. C. Young. The old definition 
was obsolete and not in accord with 
modern practices in marine insurance. 








clauses. Some underwriters thought they 
were too liberal in their terms. They had 
been drawn up with a view to minimiz- 
ing as much as possible any loss to the 
receivers, principally as to refunding 
them any loss o1 freight on cargo lost 
in lighters and which they had had to 
pay, the shipowners under the terms of 
the charter-party. Objection had been 
taken that underwriters received no pre- 
mium on the freight, but in principle the 
additional risk should be taken into ac- 
count in assessing the premium. After 
all, it was all a question of adequate 
premium, attention being paid to ship- 
ments to ports where lighterage was 
involved and a loss in craft possible. 

As regards business generally, if 
fuller insurances were granted bankers 
would give larger credits—larger credits 
means more business, according to Mr. 
Hogg. On a consignment covered under 
ordinary terms bankers would advance, 
say, 60% on pro forma values; additional 
security in the shape of additional ‘terms 
would carry with it an advance of 80%. 
In discussing the question of insurance 
with a well-known banker, he was in- 
formed that one of their principal 
troubles was securing proper policies in 
the documents they were negotiating. 
Many merchants seemed to think that a 
policy of marine insurance was all that 
was required; they were beginning to 
educate people that security was what 
was wanted, not merely any policy. 
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N. Y. Dep’t Expected 
To Intervene in Auto 
Rate Situation 


TO SET LIMIT ON REDUCTIONS 





Hectic Week Closes With Conditions 
Still Unsettled; New Rate Filings 
And Old Ones Tabulated 





With the prospects of a rate war loom- 
ing up in automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage occasioned by the advent of 
the merit rating plan, it became defi- 
nitely apparent late this week that the 
time was ripe for intervention by the 
New York insurance department. Ru- 
mors were about that the Department 


would shortly demand justification for 
rate reduction filings in excess of a cer- 
tain amount. ; 

Another angle to the situation is that 
the premium rates on both automobile 
public liability and property damage were 
reduced statewide earlier this year and 
such reductions were adopted by both 
bureau and non-bureau companies. Any 
reduction now filed would be in addition 
to the cuts already put through on last 
year’s premium rates. 

Hudson Casuality’s Action 

On Wednesday the Hudson Casualty 
announced in local newspapers that it 
had filed liability limits of $10,000/$20,000 
and property damage of $1,500 at existing 
tariff rates for $5,000/$10,000 and $1,000. 
These limits were for private passenger 
and commercial cars but not applicable 
to public autos. The announcement read 
that the plan was effective on and after 
April 3 for new and renewal policies in 
all states where the company is licensed 
except Massachusetts, and in New 
Hampshire when approved. 

Upon inquiry at the New York insur- 
ance department on Wednesday it was 
disclosed that the Hudson Casualty had 
not made a formal filing of its plan in 
this state. 

Newly Filed Rate Reductions 

Everywhere competition ‘was the rea- 
son given for the rate reductions being 
filed. And the question freely asked 
was: “What will be the attitude of those 
non-affiliated companies that have had 
lower than manual rates for some time 
past now that merit rating has made its 
appearance ?” 

The new filings made with the New 
York insurance department this week are 
as follows: 


General Accident—10% reduction on public 
liability for private passenger cars with no war- 
ranty. 

Southern Surety—15% reduction on public 
liability for both private and commercial tars. 

U. S. Guarantee—10% reduction on public 
liability and property damage for private pas- 
senger and commercial cars with no warranty. 

Among the non-affiliated companies 
that have had lower than manual rates 
for some time are: 

Guardian Casualty—10% reduction on public 
liability and property damage for both private 
and commercial cars. 

Merchants Mutual of Buffalo—15% reduction 
on public liability and 10% off on property 
damage for both private passenger and commer- 
cial cars. 

American Automobile—10% _ reduction § on 
public liability and property damage for private 
passenger and commercial cars. 


Citizens Casualty—15% reduction on public 


H. J. Lofgren To Join 
Consolidated Indemnity 


LEAVES NAT’L SURETY ON MAY 1 





Will Be Comptroller of New Company 
Similar to Post He Has Filled For 
Years In National 





H. J. Lofgren is the latest appointment 
to the official family of the Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance Co., having re- 
signed as vice-president and comptroller 
of the National Surety and New York 
Indemnity effective May 1, wiien he will 
take up the duties of comptroller with 
the Consolidated. 

Mr. Lofgren has been in the = surety 
business for twenty-two years, having 
started as cashier in William B. Joyce 
& Co, St. Paul, Minn., in 1907. Three 
years later he became traveling auditor 
for the National Surety, covering the 
central west. Later he moved to New 
York City to enter the accounting di- 
vision of the National Surety in charge 
of its collections. He was promoted suc- 
cessively to the posts of office manager, 
fidelity and public official departments, 
assistant general manager of the com- 
pany, then acting comptroller and later 
vice-president and comptroller, which 
post he has occupied for many years 
past. 

About two years ago Mr. Lofgren was 
made assistant to Chairman Joyce and 
he has been prominently identified in 
the general administrative work of the 
company’s home office. At the same 
time he has also been a director and 
secretary-treasurer of the National Ac- 
counting Co., and a director of the Nat- 
surco Realty Corp. 

Mr. Lofgren will not only serve the 
Consolidated Indemnity as its comptrol- 
ler, but will also be an active partici- 
pant in the general administration of the 
company’s business and the formulation 
of its business policies. 





OTTO WITH F. & D. 


George H. Otto, formerly with the 
Bankers Indemnity, New York Indem- 
nity, Union Indemnity and National 
Surety, joined the New York office of 
the Fidelity & Deposit this week in 
charge of its burglary division. 





A TILLINGHAST ARRIVAL 
Leslie F. Tillinghast, agency assistant 
of the Great American Indemnity, is 
wearing a happy smile these days due to 
the arrival on Good Friday of Charles 
Hoskins Tillinghast. 





ENTERS TEXAS 


The Standard Surety & Casualty this 
week entered Texas, making twenty-one 
states in which the company is licensed. 








liability and property damage for both private 
passenger and commercial cars. 

Reliance Casualty—5% reduction for clean ex- 
perience for a period of one year; 10% off for 
two years and 15% off for three years. 

Merchants Indemnity—same as Reliance Cas- 
ualty. 

While such mutuals as the Liberty 
Mutual, American Mutual Liability and 
Lumbermen’s Mutual still maintain the 
same rates as previously, their charge for 
excess limits is less than that of Bureau 
companies. 
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STANDARD ACCIDENT’S DINNER 


Jersey Agents Hear Talk by C. A. Gough 
In Which He Praises Merit 
Rating Idea 
Fun and good fellowship prevailed at 
the annual beefsteak dinner of the New 
Jersey agents of the Standard Accident, 
held this week in the Forest Room of 
the Elks’ Club, Newark, J. Lloyd Mar- 
tin, state manager with headquarters in 
Newark, acted as host to more than one 
hundred agents and guests. Everyone 
present was forced to don the costume 
which was laid at his plate which con- 

sisted of a butcher’s apron and cap. 

Directly after the dinner Mr. Martin 
made a short address of welcome and 
praised the agents for their excellent 
work and loyalty to the company and 
predicted that the state of New Jersey 
would exceed in 1929 all previous records 
for business production. 

His talk was followed by a speech by 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner Chris. 
A. Gough who stated that he was glad 
that the Standard Accident had adopted 
the merit rating plan in common with 
other companies and that it was not 
only a good thing for the company but 
it meant an increase in the automobile 
business. He said that the merit plan, 
in his opinion, was the only way in which 
the automobile problem could be met, 
this problem being one of the most dif- 
ficult to solve in the pusiness. 

Among the guests of the evening was 
A. R. Lawrence, chairman and manager 
of the Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Tersey. It was also 
announced that agents were expected to 
pay the premiums the same month in 
which they were received from the as- 
sureds. Another announcement made 
was to the effect that John Lacey had 
been placed in charge of the collection 
department with headquarters in New- 
ark. 

The balance of the evening was given 
over to a vaudeville performance which 
consisted of vocal selections and fancy 
dancing by artists from several of the 
theatres in Newark. 








TEASDALE A VICE-PRESIDENT 

C. A. Teasdale of Los Angeles has 
been elected a vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Casualty to act as an advisor 
to the company’s field force. This is a 
newly created assignment. Mr. Teas- 
dale was formerly president of the Cali- 
fornia Agencies, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
Cal., general agents for the Continental. 


HOLLAND RE-ELECTED PRES. 


Independence Indemnity Completes De. 
tails for Corroon & Reynolds Affilia- 
tion; Stock Fully Paid For 

C. R.. Holland was re-elected president 
of the Independence Indemnity at its 
annual meeting last week with J. R. 
Wells and E. B. Anderson as vice-presi- 
dents and James Morrison, secretary- 
treasurer. The company is now affiliat- 
ed with the Corroon & Reynolds group. 

Its recent stock issue of 100,000 new 
shares has been fully subscribed and 
paid for at $25 a share which has pro- 
vided $2,500,000 additional funds. The 
surplus to policyholders now exceeds 
$4,000,000 after setting up a reserve of 
$600,000 for contingencies. 

In its program of expansion the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity will conduct its 
business as heretofore under its present 
officers, having the advantage of a tie-up 
with the eleven fire companies in the 
Corroon & Reynolds group. Its home of- 
fice will continue to be located in Phila- 
delphia. 





MAKES CHICAGO APPOINTMENT 


Standard Surety & Casualty Get B. L. 
Heath & Co., as Gen’l. Agents For 
Casualty and Surety 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed B. L. Heath & Co., of Chicago 
as its general agents for casualty and 
surety. This firm has built up a splen- 
did reputation in Chicago and is headed 
by B. L. Heath who also operates B. L. 
Heath & Co. Inc., an exclusive fire 
agency. Mr. Heath is also president ot 
the Mid-Continent Auto Service Corpor- 

ation. , 

B. L. Heath & Co. has a staff of eight- 
een people and represents besides the 
Standard Surety, the Central Surety, 
Automobile Underwriters of Texas for 
automobile and eleven stock fire com- 
panies. Recently the various Heath e1- 
terprises moved to handsome new quat- 
ters in the Insurance Exchange build- 
ing where the layout is unique in that 
the workroom is entirely shut off from 
the rest of the office. 





HARDER SUCCEEDS MAGGIN 

Henry J. Harder, who has been West 
ern manager of the New York Indem- 
nity and manager of its Chicago branch 
office, has been made manager of the 
New York office of the company ant 
has also been elected a vice-president. 
succeeding M. Daniel Maggin, r signed: 
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Mevit Rating Adopted 
By All Companies 


NATIONAL BUREAU ACTION 





Decision Came Quickly After Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of N. A. Plan; Travel- 
ers Using Bureau Plan, Too 





The storm that was brewing last week 
in casualty circles over the action of the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica and the Alliance Casualty in put- 
ting 2 merit rating plan on the market 
calmed down somewhat by the end of 
the week when the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters at a 
well attended meeting decided to meet 
the plan by the adoption of a similar 
one of its own, having the following im- 
provements: 

1. While the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America has excluded from 
merit rating those private passenger cars 
used in business by physicians, salesmen, 
solicitors, collectors, adjusters and in- 
vestigators, the Bureau’s plan is appli- 
cable to anyone who owns and operates 
a private passenger car and can live up 
to the four declarations, no matter 
whether he uses it for business or not. 

2. The Bureau’s plan makes no pro- 
vision that risks written under the “more 
automobiles than operators rule” shall 
not be subject to merit rating. 

Southern Surety’s Action 

As soon as the meeting was over last 
Thursday it was learned that the South- 
ern Surety of New York, not a Bureau 
member, had figured prominently in the 
conversation due to its filing with the 
New York insurance department a 15% 
differential on public liability for both 
private passenger and comercial cars. 

Another interesting angle to the situ- 
ation was that invitations to attend the 
meeting were sent out to such compa- 
nies as the Travelers, New Amsterdam 
Casualty, Standard Accident and others 
who had resigned from the organization. 
They all accepted and were present. 

Sullivan’s Talk the Turning Point 

R. J. Sullivan, secretary of the Travel- 
ers, “sat in” and the turning point of the 
conference came when he emphasized 
that unless the Bureau companies decid- 
ed upon a plan to meet the one of the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica before sundown, his’ company 
would come out with the plan it had 
been perfecting for months. 

The next morning the daily papers car- 
ried front page stories to the effect that 
the National Bureau had formally adopt- 
ed an automobile merit rating plan un- 
der which the driver of a private passen- 
ger auiomobile would obtain a 10% re- 
duction in his public liability and prop- 
erty damage rates providing he met four 
conditions as follows: 

Hie has owned and operated a pri- 
vate passenger automobile for not less 
than tivo years prior to the effective date 
of the oolicy. 

- SO private passenger automobile 
owned by him has been involved in an 
accident during the two years prior to 
the cicctive date of the policy. 

Luis operating license has not been 
suspended nor revoked, nor has he been 
Convicted of driving while intoxicated, 
evadin responsibility after an accident, 
reckless driving during the two years 
Preceding the effective date of the policy. 
_4 He will keep the brakes and steer- 
INE ge ar in his automobile in good work- 
'ng condition and will have them inspect- 
‘d at least semi-annually. 

Effect On Accident Prevention 
Pips Bureau announcement stressed 
the fact that this was “an important step 
a the direction of encouraging safe driv- 
= Furthermore, it was hailed as an 
attempt to take into account the char- 


acter of the owner and driver of a pri-: 


ye car as the most important element 
4 the make-up of the automobile hazard. 
€ announcement also said: “The use 
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of this plan is important not merely as 
a basis for more equitable rates but for 
its effect upon accident prevention.” 

The plan became effective as of March 
25 in all states except Massachusetts and 
except the following states where the 
plan must be filed: Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington and Wisconsin. It became 
effective on April 1 in Missouri, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Vermont and 
Wisconsin. 

The individual companies this week 
made fast time in getting out their own 
publicity on merit rating. Although it 
required some late working hours follow- 
ing the Bureau meeting, they figured it 
was worth it. 


Travelers On the Job 


The publicity department of the Trav- 
elers sent out a well prepared circular 
letter to agents and brokers which clas- 
sified the various advantages of merit 
rating and tied this innovation up with 
its previously announced intention to 
make changes in practices and methods 
to bring the casualty business into step 
with the times. 

As to the necessity for such changes 
the Travelers said: 

“A recent nation-wide survey showed 
that only one in five car owners now car- 
ries any form of public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance. 

“Compulsory insurance bills have been 
introduced in many legislatures. 

“27,500 people—drivers, occupants of 
cars, and pedestrians—were killed in 
automobile accidents last year. 

“Nearly 3,000,000 people were injured 
in the operation or maintenance of auto- 
mobiles last year. 

“While the number of car owners who 
insure has increased a little each year, 
such increase has not kept pace with the 
increase in the number of cars.” 

Under “Rules” the Travelers specified 
that risks qualifying under the plan could 
be written on the company’s instalment 
premium payment plan. And to complete 
its kit of sales helps the company sent 
along suggested newspaper ads and copy 
for newspaper insertion, as well as a 
suggested letter to send out to prospects. 


Gossip Galore 

The tongue of gossip has wagged free- 
ly this week particularly as to the ex- 
tension of the merit rating idea into 
other lines. Already being used in auto- 
mobile and compensation insurance, some 
underwriters predict that sooner or later 
it will be used for such classes as bur- 
glary and general liability, not to men- 
tion fidelity and surety. 

One executive said: “Why didn’t the 
companies make a flat cut in rates? In 
my opinion this merit rating plan 
amounts to practically the same thing.” 

The question was also asked: “What 
penalties are to be levied on those driv- 
ers who do have accidents? The plan 
makes no provision for them. In other 
words, if one class gets a credit of 10% 
for no accidents in a given period, why 
shouldn’t careless drivers be penalized so 
as to balance off the credit extended to 
the careful ones?” 


Sharp Reaction from Brokers 


The reaction in insurance brokerage 
circles has not been very favorable. This 
week L. T. Hollister, president of L. T. 
Hollister, Inc., of New York, told the 
New York “Journal of Commerce” that 
he thought the present merit rating plan 
was one of the most absurd and ridicu- 
lous ideas he had ever seen injected into 
automobile insurance. He added that 
from a broker’s standpoint it was apt to 


cause a lot of trouble. 
further said: 

“If we were to secure a new customer 
today we would have to ask him the 
questions which the insurance companies 
have incorporated in the warranties, and 
he will be obliged to state that no pri- 
vate passenger automobile owned by him 
has ever been involved in an accident for 
the two years prior to the effective date 
of the policy. Do not believe that the 
average automobile owner remembers 
whether he had an accident two or three 
years previous, and a great many might 
think them so small that it would not be 
worth while mentioning. If an assured 
is dishonest and gives the broker a 
wrong statement at the time of a loss 
the broker is obliged to go to the insur- 
ance company and ask for their help, 
which is generally given by the best 
companies. This only continues to place 
the brokers in an awkward position. 

“The assured also has to state that 
he will keep the brakes and steering gear 
of his automobile in good working condi- 
tion and will have them inspected at 
least semi-annually. He may agree to do 
this, but it is possible that he might not 
use his car except two or three times 
during the year; then he would fail to 
live up to this warranty and in the event 
of a loss the same trouble as outlined 
above would occur.” 

Mr. Hollister’s closing thought was: 
“Tf the casualty companies want to make 
a reduction in the rate they should make 
it without a lot of ‘ifs’.” 

Whitney Asks for Fair Trial 

While the running fire of comments 
continued unabated along the “street” 
Albert W. Whitney, acting manager of 
the National Bureau from his headquar- 
ters at 1 Park avenue, issued the state- 
ment that the automobile situation was 
at a critical stage and that the conduct 
of the companies for the next few days 
or weeks might decide whether the busi- 
ness would be restored to normal con- 
ditions or would be demoralized. 

Mr. Whitnev was frank in making no 
great claims for the merit rating plan 
in its present form. He admitted that 
it was unsatisfactory but said it was the 
best that could be devised on short no- 
tice and that it was imperative that the 
bureau comnanies be placed in a position 
to protect their business against the In- 
demnitv Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica and the Alliance Casualty. Other- 
wise every company would have adonted 
its own method and there would have 
heen chaos and an utter lack of uni- 
formity. 

He said: “If the companies will treat 
the present merit rating plan fairly and 
do their best to make it operate suc- 
cessfully. I believe it will not he long 
before the Bureau will improve it. But 
if the companies throw down such safe- 
guards as are built around the present 
plan. accept statements from brokers in- 
stead of assureds, wink at accidents 
within two years which disqualify as- 
sureds for merit rating ard otherwise 


Mr. Hollister 


- make a farce of the plan. I fear that the 


business will become so demoralized that 
it will take a long time to restore it to 
order.” 





AWARDS FOR SAFE DRIVING 

The engineering and rating division of 
the Maryland Casualtv has awarded cer- 
tificates to seven deliverymen of Thal- 
himer Brothers department store in 
Richmond. Va., for safe driving in a ne- 
riod from one to six years. The certifi- 
cates consisted of embossed pins, gold 
nencils, silver knives and leather bill 
folds with names engraved on them. 


Gets An Assessment 
Instead of Dividend 


INSURED WAS IN SMALL MUTUAL 





Sends Open Letter to Travelers With 
Moral That It Pays to Buy Best 
Insurance 





An insured who was deluded by prom- 
ises of dividends from a small mutual 
company and who has since learned his 
lesson, has sent an open letter to the 
Rochester office of the Travelers, giving 
in detail his experience in the hopes 
that it will be broadcasted widely. He 
says: 

“In the fall of the year 1925 I pur- 
chased an automobile public liability and 
property damage policy from the Trans- 
portation Underwriters’ Corporation of 
New York City. I was influenced by 
the so-called dividend which was offered 
as a bait and the saving mentioned by 
the solicitor was attractive in compari- 
son with the rate I was paying in a 
stock company. 

“As previously stated, I purchased the 
policy and within the year one of my 
cars was involved in an accident which 
was immediately reported to this com- 
pany, only to find they were in bank- 
ruptcy and I was forced to have my 
attorney defend the action. A judg- 
ment was handed down against me of 
$1,500 and costs amounting to $500. I 
was forced to suspend the operation of 
my business for a period of ten days, 
during which time the loss incurred 
amounted to $1,500. In all, I figured 
that my economy in buying from this 
concern cost me $3,500 in addition to 
the premium. 

“My premium had been paid and short- 
ly after I received a bill for another 
premium of equal amount which was the 
working of the assessment clause in the 
policy and I was given to understand 
that I would be forced to pay the as- 
seSsment. 

“The moral of this story to me, at 
least, is that it pays to buy the best 
insurance even though the initial cost 
may be slightly more.” 





ROESCH LEAVES “SPECTATOR” 
Now Connected with Equitable C. & S.; 
Was Associate Editor of Paper in 
Charge of Casualty News 


W. Eugene Roesch, associate editor of 
the “Spectator” in charge of its casualty 
news, has resigned as of April 1 to join 
the Equitable Casualty & Surety in an 
executive position. The board of direc- 
tors’ meeting of this company, scheduled 
for this week, has been postponed to 
April 8 at which time Mr. Roesch’s exact 
capacity will be determined. Mr. Roesch 
was with the “Spectator” for about five 
years. 








VIRGINIA ACCIDENTS 


There were 864 industrial accidents re- 
sulting in a loss of time from work of 
one day or more during the six months 
from July 1 to December 31, 1928, among 
manufacturers of lumber and wood prod- 
ucts in Virginia. 





PAGE AUTO INSURANCE AD 


Starting the spring drive on automobile 
insurance five Hartford agencies ran a 
full page automobile insurance ad in the 
“Hartford Courant” this week. Among 
other points it stressed the reinstating 
of suspended insurance. 


UNION IND. GROUP GAINS 


The Union Indemnity group of New 
Orleans shows a 48% increase in net pre- 
mium volume for February over the vol- 
ume of the previous February while fig- 
ures for January showed a gain of 29%. 
over the same month last year. 








ENTERED IN RHODE ISLAND 

The Hudson Casualty has been li- 
censed in Rhode Island for casualty and 
surety lines. 
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Independence Indemnity Company 


December 31st, 1928 Statement 


after giving effect to additional funds paid 


into the Company’s Treasury since that date 





ASSETS 
$6,121,116.50 


Mortgage Loans : 869,200.00 
Cash in Banks 3,108 493.30 

1,758,440.99 
Accrued Interest on Investments 67,680.27 
Other ‘‘Admitted’’ Assets 465,792.42 





$12,390,723.48 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses & Loss Expenses $4,141,143.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 3,070,868 .00 
Reserve for Commissions & Expenses 411,231.47 
Reserve for Taxes 147,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies,........... 600,000.00 
Capital $2,500,000.00 
Surplus 1,520,481.01 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS — 4,020,481.01 





$12,390,723.48 








National Convention of Insurance Commissioners’ Security Valuations used 





HOME OFFICE; 
INDEPENDENCE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


This Company maintains Human Relations with its Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 





CORROON & REYNOLDS, INC,, Manager 
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Sts te By State Toll 
O£ 1928 Auto. Accidents 


1% INCREASE OVER YEAR 1927 





Figures Revealed by Travelers Point to 
About. 27,500 Fatalities; New York 
State Had 2,000 





Approximately 27,500 persons were 
killec in motor vehicle accidents in the 
United States last year, it is indicated 
by a nation-wide survey which includes 
figures from all but three states. This 
toll of life is more than 7% greater than 
the number who met death in motor 
vehicle accidents in 1927. If a similar 
increase Should be reported this year, 
it would mean the death of almost 30,000 
persons. 

With approximately twenty-five mil- 
lion motor vehicles. registered in the 
country at.the close of last year, a fa- 
tality toll of approximately 27,500 means 
the death of one person for approxi- 
mately every 900 cars. On an average, 
also, seventy-five persons were killed in 
motor vehicle accidents during each day 
of last year, or about 530 each week. 

In 1927, according to the United States 
Department of Commerce, the total 
number of persons killed in motor ve- 
hicle accidents, including deaths caused 
by collision of motor vehicles with trains 


. and street cars, was 25,533. Applying the 


1928 increase of 7.36%, as shown by the 
figures obtained by the Travelers from 
directors of vital statistics and motor 
vehicle departments in forty-five states 
and the District of Columbia, it is seen 
that the fatality. record for 1928 is ap- 
proximately 27,500. 


May Exceed 27,500 Fatalities 


The number of motor vehicle deaths 

last year. may exceed 27,500, because the 
average indicated increase of 7.36% in- 
cludes provisional figures from ten 
states. In three of these states, and in 
ten others and the District of Colum- 
bia, where complete figures were report- 
ed, all or part of the deaths caused by 
collision of motor vehicles with trains 
and street cars are excluded. In Penn- 
sylvania, also, the 1928 provisional fa- 
tality toll excludes deaths resulting from 
collision of motor vehicles with trains 
and street cars, although the 1927 figure 
includes such deaths. Twenty-five states, 
comprising more than half the country’s 
population, in reporting 16,119 deaths in 
1928, as against 14,530 in 1927, included 
In their figures the deaths caused by 
collision of motor vehicles with trains 
and street cars. With these differences 
in the reports, the total fatalities re- 
ported by all the forty-five states and 
the District of Columbia for the year 
Was 24.864, as against 23,160 in 1927. 


New York state, which for several 
years 1as shown a motor vehicle fatal- 
ity tol in excess of 2,000, has been 
joined by Illinois with a record of 2,068 
deaths in 1928. Eight states, including 
Montaia, Texas, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Q<lahoma, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut ari New Mexico, report an increase 
last yoar of more than 25% in the num- 
ber 0° persons killed in motor vehicle 
accide.:ts. Montana, with a gain of more 
than 5%, had the greatest increase, 
while exas and South Dakota also ex- 
teed their 1927 fatality tolls by more 
than 50% 

Of the thirty-five states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reporting final figures 
for last year, only eight states, includ- 
ing Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, South Carolina 


and Virginia, show a reduction in the 
tumber of deaths caused by motor ve- 
hicle ac ccidents. Eighteen of the states 
Teport an increase in excess of 7%, while 
; the nine remaining and the District 

of Columbia, where the increase was less 
than 7%, Michigan and New York are 


the only two with an increase less than 
0. 

| the motor vehicle fatality record of 
the forty-five states and the District 


PATENT COMPANY ON COAST 





Western Patent Protection Co., Inc., 
Formed by G. W. Linch; Maybe 
Another: in Los Angeles 
An indication that patent and trade- 
mark protection is gaining in favor in 
various parts of the country is seen this 
week in the formation of the Western 
Patent Protection Co. Inc. in San 
Francisco by George W. Linch, formerly 
representative of the American Patent 
Protection Corporation in that state. 
The rumor is also that a similar com- 
pany is being contemplated in Los An- 

geles. 

The American Patent Protection Cor- 
poration, headed by C. H. Remington, is 
considered the pioneer in this form of 
protection. This company was started 
a few years ago and is making rapid 
progress in establishing itself among in- 
surance agents who are finding patent 
protection an opening wedge to other de- 
sirable lines. 

Early this year the Patent Insurance 
Co. was formed in Hartford by William 
C. Scheide after extensive preparations. 
Mr. Scheide pointed out at the time that 
there were 750,000 patents in force in 
the United States alone and this num- 
ber was constantly being augmented at 
the rate of 4,000 patents a month by the 
Patent Office at Washington. He pre- 
dicted a big future for the new line. 





POSTPONE STATE FUND BILL 

The Senate insurance committee of the 
Pennsylvania legislature has postponed 
indefinitely action on Senate Bill No. 969 
which would have created a state fund 
for insuring public school buildings. This 
decision follows well directed arguments 
on the part of Homer W. Teamer, sec- 
retary-manager, Insurance Federation of 
the state, who pointed out to the com- 
mittee that the principle back of the 
state fund was erroneous. 





BRANCH CLAIM MANAGERS MEET 


Branch claim managers of the Union 
Indemnity’s Eastern. Department held 
their first annual meeting a few weeks 
ago. After an all-day meeting a dinner 
was given to the visiting delegates at 
which M. M. Simpson, claims superin- 
tendent was toastmaster. Vice-Presi- 
dent H., F. Weissenborn delivered the 
address of welcome. 





G. E. HAYES IMPROVING 


George E. Hayes, surety vice-president 
of the Union Indemnity in its Eastern 
department, is rapidly regaining his 
strength after more than a month of 
sickness. He is expected::back at his 
desk next week and his many friends 
in the business will be glad to greet 
him. 





N. Y. STATE APPOINTMENTS 

The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed as general agents for casualty 
and surety the Oswald A. Bauer Agency, 
Inc., of Sparkill, N. Y., and as regional 
casualty agent Ben Hancock of Peek- 
skill, N. Y. 





OPENS HARTFORD SUB-BRANCH 

The Boston branch office of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit has opened a_ sub- 
branch in Hartford in order to give more 
efficient service to its agents and clients 
in that state. Howard B. Wessenberg 
is manager of the new office. 





A. A. A. BILL PENDING 
The A. A. A. Safety-responsibilitv bill 
is now pending in the legislatures of New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania’ and 
Michigan. 








of Columbia, although including provi- 
sional figures from ten states, discloses 
that fewer persons were killed in 1928 
in motor vehicle accidents in only four- 
teen states. When the ten states re- 
porting only provisional figures finally 


* complete their tabulation, a number of 


them probably will show increases in- 
stead of decreases. 


Maal Life Answers Questions 


The Aetna Life in the current issue of “The Aetna-Izer” answers some 


questions which agents have asked. the company. 


follow: 


1. A burglar entered the residence of 


an assured and stole silverware belong- 
ing to the named assured, his daughter’s 
fur coat, the maid’s gold watch, and a 
guest’s silk umbrélla. Does the basic 
Residence Burglary and Theft policy 
cover the loss of all of these articles? 


2. If the burglar in question 1 had 
damaged the door of the residence in 
effecting an entry, would such loss be 
covered? 


3.. A.fur-coat was taken by a servant 
of the assured. Is such a loss covered 
under the policy? 


4. Does the Residence Burglary and 
Theft policy cover the loss of property 
from safety deposit boxes? 

5. A necklace which a jewelry store 
proprietor had sold and was holding at 
his residence for delivery was stolen. Is 
the loss covered under the Residence 
Burglary and theft policy? 

6. Suppose a chair was stolen from 
the porch of the private residence of: an 
assured, would such a theft loss be cov- 
ered under the policy? 

7. Does the policy provide protection 
against the loss of insured property from 
an apartment house laundry which is for 
the common use of all tenants? 

8. Suppose a coat belonging to the 
assured is taken from a garage occu- 
pied by him and located adjacent to his 
residence. Is such a loss covered by the 
policy? 

9. Does vacancy of the residence for 
an appreciable period invaliuate the 
policy? 

10.. What specific limitations are made 
to the Personal Hold-up coverage? 

Answers 

1. The basic policy covers only prop- 
erty owned by the assured or by any 
permanent member of his household who 
does not pay board or rent or by any 
relative of the assured permanently liv- 
ing with him, but it does not apply to 
any property owned by a domestic serv- 
ant or any other employe. No cover- 
age is, therefore,- provided for the loss 
ot the maid’s watch and the guest’s 
umbrella. 

2. Yes, under Part III of insuring 
clause. 

The insuring clause, Part I, speci- 


-fically states that the loss of any insured 


property by burglary, robbery, theft or 
larceny committed by domestic servants 
is covered. 

4. The policy provides the same pro- 
tection on property in safe deposit boxes 
located in a vault in any bank or trust 
or safe deposit box company located in 
the United States or Dominion of Can- 
ada that it provides when the property 
is within the residence. (Part II of in- 
suring clause.) 

5. No. It is specifically 
under Condition A (3). 

6. Yes. $100 of the insurance is ap- 
plicable to property, excluding money 
and securities, contained within entran- 
ces and porches of private residences. 
nee GG): 

7.. Yes. $100 of the amount of the 
policy is applicable to property, exclu- 
sive of nioney and securities, contained 
within basements, laundries, ‘and rooms 
provided for the common use of assured 
and other tenants in or attached to 
buildings occupied by more than two 
families. Sec. :C (2). 

8 Yes. $100 of insurance is appli- 
cable to property exclusive 01 money, se- 
curities, motorcycles, automobiles, or 
their equipment contained in any garage, 
stable or outbuilding occupied by the as- 
sured and located adjacent. to the build- 
ing containing the premises. Sec. D. 

9. The assured is permitted to leave 
the premises vacant for not’ more than 
four months in all-in any one policy 
year. The period of vacancy may be ex- 
tended by the attachment of an endorse- 
ment and the payment of an additional 


excluded 


The questions and answers 


premium. During the period of ‘permis- 
sible vacancy the policy covers in full 
as written provided notice of loss- or 
damage shall be given immediately upon 
discovery and not later than fifteen days 
after the termination of the permissible 
vacancy. Sec. F. 

10. Liability is limited to loss or dam- 
age .to. jewelry, watches, clothing, and 
articles of personal adornment, and to 
$50.00 on money and securities. The 
loss or damage must occur within the 
limits of the United States or the Do- 
minion.of Canada, and the individual 
from whom the property is taken must 
be over eighteen years of age. Part, 1V 
of insuring clause. 





LARGE F. & D. BOND 

The Fidelity & Deposit recently wrote 
a $2,400,000 administrator’s bond through 
W. S. Bradfield, its Phoenix, Ariz., rep- 
resentative. This bond, covering the ad- 
ministrators of the estate of C. E. Mills, 
is considered the largest bond of its type 
ever written in that state. The prethium 
on it is $3,250. Mr. Bradfield is insut- 
ance manager of the Valley Bank, 
Phoenix. 





MAKES PHILADELPHIA CHANGE 

The Standard Accident has selected 
Samuel J. Carr for the post _of resident 

manager in charge of its Philadelphia 
branch office. F. R. Metcalf, the present 
manager of the office, has been advanced 
to resident vice-president in the Quaker 
City. Mr. Carr resigned recently as 
manager of the bonding and surety’ di- 
vision of the middle department of the 
Employers’ Liability. 
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agency cooperation. 
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Aviation Insurance Needs 


(Continued from Page 18) 


in addition to any deductible or self-in- 
surance reductions in indemnity. 


Depreciation Factors Considered 
Important 


Depreciation considerations are impor- 
tant in meeting the requirements of the 
coinsurance clause. Regardless of the 
operator’s own idea of the present value 
of his planes, they should be depreciated 
from the date of purchase to date of in- 
surance according to the underwriters’ 
scale in order to find the insurable value 
correctly. Most underwriters now as- 
sume that air-cooled engines have a 
1,500-hour life and that water-cooled en- 
gines are good for from 600 to 900 hours 
of flying. Correct insurance valuation 
thus requires careful reference to the en- 
gine log in order that too much value 
will not be written off.with the result 
of under insurance and partial collec- 
tion of any “own-property” loss. 

Planes and engines are depreciated 
separately. The planes are assumed to 
have a life of three or three and one- 
half years. If the policy depreciation 
allowance is 30% per year a $10,000 
(new) plane should be insured for $7,000 
at the beginning of the second year fol- 
lowing purchase new. 

Cancellation conditions are of particu- 
lar interest in the present competitive 
market. A broker uncovering a good 
set of rates on a risk for which he is 
competing must always keep in mind 
that cancellation of existing policies on 
the part of the operator subjects him 
to a penalty according to the Short Rate 
Table found on all policies. A cancel- 
lation at the end of six months results 
in a penalty of 20% of the annual pre- 
mium. In other words the operator re- 
ceives in return premium only 30% of 
the advance annual premium instead of 
the 50% he might expect on account of 
the fact that the protection of the pol- 
icy had been running for only one-half 
of the year. No penalty is exacted if 
the underwriter himself orders the can- 
cellation or if there is a change in the 
ownership of the business. 

It is usually forgotten that this short 
rate penalty applies to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation insurance as well. The annual 
premium is estimated on the basis of 
earned premium for the policy period 
and this annual premium is then short 
rated. 


Rates for Accidental Damage Are 
High 

Accidental damage, or what is com- 
monly known as the “crash” hazard, is 
probably the hazard that is of most 
interest from many angles. Weakly 
financed and poorly managed operations 
are most anxious for crash insurance 
until the rates are disclosed. Under- 
writers are far from keen about insur- 
ing the average risk against crash at 
rates that are at all acceptable to the 
operators. 

Until the recent competition developed 
among the underwriters crash rates 
ranged about 15%. Some operations 
now enjoy a 7% rate. This change is 
not due entirely to competition, how- 
ever. As all operators know, conditions 
in the industry have changed markedly 
during the past year. Comparative sta- 
bilization has resulted in greater em- 
phasis on safety. A typical illustration 
of this is the increase in base pay and 
reduction in flying pay granted by cer- 
tain operators. This results in better 
underwriting conditions than were pres- 
ent when the payroll incentive of some 
operators unwittingly sent men into the 
air when they should have entrained the 
mail. 

A feature that makes rate comparison 
difficult in this type of insurance is the 
use of deductibles and self-insurance fea- 
tures. Before drawing final conclusions 
operators should fully understand these 
and their presence or absence in the 
policy on which quotations are based. 

A common deductible is 10%. This 


means that 10% of the insured value 
of the plane will be deducted from each 
loss before the underwriters pay any 
indemnity. If a plane is correctly valued 
at $10,000 when insured, and a crash re- 
sults in $1,050 damage, under the above 
percentage the underwriter will be liable 
for only $50 of the loss. 

The percentage of the deductible may 
be reduced materially—to 5% or 3%— 
in which case the rate will probably be 
increased materially to compensate the 
underwriter for the many additional 
small losses he will be called upon to 
pay. 

Self-insurance features differ from de- 
ductibles in that they make the opera- 
tor assume the same percentage of everv 
loss. Deductibles apply to the value of 
the plane and are used mainly to elimi- 
nate the expense and trouble of adjust- 
ing the many petty losses that normally 
occur. 

If a policy calls for 20% self-insurance 
it means that an operator suffering a 
$5009 loss would have to assume $1,000 
of this amount. If the policy also con- 
tained a $1,000 deductible the onerator 
would have to assume this deductible 
first and 20% of the remaining $4,000 of 
the loss in addition. 

As can be imagined the underwriters 
are most particular about the ability of 
the pilot and the type of equipment used 
whenever crash insurance is requested. 
Up to the present time it has been im- 
nossible to get quotations on this cover 
for student instruction work. The un- 
usual activity and development expected 
during the coming summer is intensify- 
ing the demand for crash coverage on 
students’ solo flights and there are defi- 
nite indications that this will soon be 
available for the thoroughly sound op- 
erations. 


Accident Insurance Available to 
Passengers 


Accident insurance is generally avail- 
able at standard rates for persons will- 
ing to restrict their flights as passengers 
to incorporated operators using licensed 
planes and licensed pilots on schedules 
over regular airways. For those not 
willing to so restrict their flying acci- 
dental death and dismemberment cover- 
age is available at premiums ranging up 
to $100 per thousand, according to the 
nature of the flying contemplated. The 
$100 per thousand is a theoretical rate 
as the most hazardous kinds of test and 
experimental flying can be written at $60 
per thousand per year. 

If weekly disability benefits are also 
desired an additional premium is charged. 
This ranges around $12 for each $5 of 
weekly indemnity desired. The period 
during which weekly indemnities are 
payable is usually restricted to fifty-two 
weeks. This severely limits the value of 
many accident insurance policies for per- 
sons subject to severe permanent injury. 

Accident and health insurance policies 
are not available for pilots. Occasional 
passengers can purchase them without 
difficulty and even the most liberal poli- 
cies, i. e.. renewable, non-cancellable, and 
unlimited as to the number of weekly in- 
demnities, are now extended to cover 
fare-paying passengers flying over regu- 
lar airways with licensed planes and li- 
censed_ pilots. 

Not long ago an insurance official at 
an aeronautic hazard conference in Phil- 
adelphia aptly said, “We must look at 
aeronautics with prophetic vision.” For 
the good of the institution of insurance 
and for the future of aeronautical trans- 
portation, all coverages must be liberal- 
ized carefully and soundly but “with pro- 
phetic vision.” By this, we mean that 
the nature and the needs of the par- 
ticular enterprise must often be good 
cause for deviations from standard pro- 
visions. This should only be done, how- 
ever, when all parties concerned are 
fully satisfied with the moral hazard in- 
volved. 

Poor housekeeping, incomplete inspec- 





SUES ON CONVICT’S BOND 





St. Louis Judge to Decide Whether 
Forger Insured Houses on Which 
He Obtained Loan 
Circuit Judge Sale, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has under advisement the suit of Sam 
Hamburg, Jr., an investment broker, to 
recover damages under a surety bond 
furnished by the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty to protect him against mechanics’ 
liens against property on which he had 
loaned $50,000 to Edward Grant, who is 
now serving a ten-year term in the state 

penitentiary. 

According to Hamburg, Grant asked 
him in the summer of 1926 to make a 
loan of $50,000 on some buildings on 
San Bonita avenue in St. Louis County. 
The loan was made when Grant filed 
a bond to protect the lender against me- 
chanics’ liens. Later, Hamburg claims 
to have suffered a loss of $45,000 through 
such liens, which he paid. 

Grant obtained the bond on four four- 
room dwellings located in the 6500 block 
on San Bonita avenue in University 
City, Mo. The property on which Ham- 
burg made his loan consisted of four 
apartment buildings of four apartments 
each located at 6612-14-16-20 San Bonita 
avenue, St. Louis County. The casualty 
company refused to pay Hamburg’s claim 
on the grounds that the property de- 
scribed in the bond was not the same 
- that on which Hamburg sustained his 
oss. 





AFFAIRS STRAIGHTENED OUT 





Income Guaranty Will Not Go Into Re- 
ceivership; J. G. Malmberg Is Presi- 
dent Under New Regime 

A slightly modified official personnel 
has straightened out the affairs of the 
Income Guaranty, Niles health and ac- 
cident carrier, to the satisfaction of the 
Michigan insurance department and the 
department’s receivership proceedings 
will be quashed, it was announced re- 
cently following a conference of the 
company’s officers with department exe- 
cutives. It is anticipated that the com- 
pany will now be able to go ahead on 
a sound financial basis. John G. Malm- 
berg, who was vice-president in the old 
organization, has officially taken the 
reins as president under the new regime. 
The company is operated from offices 
in South Bend, Ind., although it was 
chartered as a Michigan company. 





JOINS KENT, TAYLOR & CO. 


George F. Sullivan has acquired an in- 
terest in Kent, Taylor & Co., Inc., in- 
surance brokers in New York City, and 
has been elected secretary and a director 
of the concern. Mr. Sullivan has had his 
own brokerage office since 1925 and the 
present combination of the offices 
strengthens the position of Kent, Taylor 
& Co. Since he started in insurance in 
1911 with Marsh & McLennan, Mr. Sul- 
livan has been associated with L. T. 
Hollister, Inc., and Abm. S. See & De- 
pew. George R. Kent, president of the 
brokerage office, before entering insur- 
ance several years ago was an executive 
officer in the Wentz coal companies in 
Philadelphia. 





A. S. JORDY RESIGNS 
A. S. Jordy, resident vice-president of 
the National Surety in Baltimore, has 
resigned and will make known his future 
plans soon. 





tion routine, unsound financing, super- 
ficial experience in the case of those in 
charge of operations, undue pressure on 
pilots to take great chances, these are 
some of the things that must be watched 
for and guarded against most zealously 
by the underwriter wno would really 
help commercial aviation and who would 
survive the competition that will become 
more keen before any permanent slack- 
ening 1S apparent. 


—.. 


THREE F. & D. PROMOTIONS 


Include B. H. Mercer, Walter L. Brooke 
and Miss Bessie B. Showacre; 
Their Careers 


Three promotions were recently made 
in the home office of the Fidelity & De. 
posit, including B. H. Mercer to be man- 
ager, judicial department, fillins the 
vacancy caused by H Hickey’s 
transfer to Brooklyn; Walter L. B-ooke 
to succeed Mr. Mercer as_ superinten- 
dent, federal official and internal revenue 
and fraternal oruer divisions of the fidel. 
ity department, and Miss Bess'e B, 
Showacre, formerly assistant super aten. 
dent, fraternal order division, to ‘ve as- 
sistant superintendent of the con:bined 
departments under Mr. Brooke. 

Mr. Mercer has been with the com- 
pany since 1914. In 1917 he was pro- 
moted to be assistant superintendent of 
the federal official and internal revenue 
and fraternal order divisions. He was 
advanced three years later to superin- 
tendent of these divisions. Mr. !rooke 
started with the F. & VD. in 1907 and 
has served creditably in various depart- 
ments. Miss. Showacre served nrst in 
various capacities in the fidelity depart- 
ment and in 1920 was promoted to be as- 
sistant superintendent, fraternal order 
division. 








N. Y. STATE FUND THE LEADER 





Had Compensation Volume of $8,346,122 
in 1928; Total Assets Now $16,300,- 
000; C. G. Smith Its Manager 


According to official reports filed by 
insurance companies writing workmen's 
compensation insurance in New York 
state, the State Insurance Fund wrote 
a larger volume of this class of insur- 
ance last year in the state than any 
other carrier. Its premium volume was 
$8,346,122, as compared with ~ $7,977,962 
for its nearest competitor. More than 
fifty private companies compete with the 
State Fund in this field. 

The State Fund was created by the 
legislature in 1914 and is managed by 
Charles G. Smith. Its assets are now 
more than $16,300,000 and in the past 
fifteen years it claims to have saved 
more than $16,750,000 in insurance costs 
to employers insured in it. 





COGSWELL SUCCEEDS HARDEN 





Appointed 2nd Deputy Commissioner in 
Massachusetts Dep’t.; Compensation 
and Auto Matters His Charge 


Edmund S. Cogswell is the newly ap- 
pointed second deputy commissioner of 
insurance in Massachusetts, succeeding 
the late Hosea Harden. Mr. Cogswell 
had previously been connected with the 
Bay State department as third deputy 
commissioner but more recenily has 
been engaged in private actuaria! work. 
His duties will include direct supervision 
over workmen’s compensation insurance 
matters and the rates and problems 1n- 
cidental to the compulsory aut mobile 
insurance law. 





WANTS LICENSE REVOK™D 
Following a hearing that consw ed al- 
most an entire day, the Virgin « state 
corporation commission had uncer ad- 
visement this week the case of %. Lee 
Page, formerly agent at Norfolk or the 
National Surety. The compa: filed 





charges against him, asking tha: his li- 
cense be revoked. It charged © .at he 
had failed to settle for certain pr miums 
collected by him. It was brough out at 
the hearing that he had offered 0 set: 
tle for $666 while the company laimed 
that he was indebted to it in a “um 
excess of that amount. 
J. J. JAMES FOR MISSOUR: POST 
Governor Henry S. Caulfield »{ Mis 
souri has sent to the state sente for 


confirmation the appointment of Jay J. 


Jomes, Kansas City attorney, to -uccee 
Alroy S. Phillins of St. Louis as a mem- 
ber of the Workmen’s Compensation 


Commission. 
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